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TO  THE  CITIZENS  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 
Fellow-Citizens — 

AT  a  very  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  "friend  of  the 
present  administration."  held  at  the  court  house  in  the  borough  of 
Washington,  Pa.  on  Wednesday  the  26th  September  1*827,  we  were 
appointed  a  general  committee  of  correspondence  ;  with  instruction* 
•'  to  prepare  a  suitable,  argumentative  address,  on  the  fciihjttrt  rtf  the 
presidential  election,"  which  "  will  embrace  in  a  for  ti^le,  buc  decorous 
manner,  the  prominent  points  of  controversy."  We  cannot  but  be 
deeply  sensible  of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  dutv  thus  imposed. 
Two  distinguished  men  are  candidates  for  the  first  office  in  the  gift  of 
a  free  people  ;  and  the  choice  is  to  be  determined  by  the  estimation  of 
their  respective  merit*.  One  of  them  is  pre  eminent  for  his  civic 
virtues  and  the  arts  of  peace  :  the  other  is  admired  for  the  splendour  of 
his  military  success.  The  one  the  most  profound  statesman  and 
diplomatist, — the  most  enlightened  civilian,  perhaps,  -of  the  age  :  the 
other  a  brave,  vigorous  and  fortunate  commander. — In  this  single  view 
of  the  case,  without  enquiring  further  into  the  qu  difioations  and  per- 
sonal character  of  the  two  men.  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pref-rrmg, 
JOHN  QU1NCY  ADAxMS,  to  his  competitor  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson. 
A  summary  of  the  argument  that  presents  itself  in  support  of  this 
determination,  is  contained  in  the  3d  resolution  of  ihe  meeting  to 
which  we  have  referred  :  "  The  true  interests  of  the  Unved  States  are 
pacific,  and  our  'policy  ought  to  be  peaceful.''''  We  are  blessed  with  Ihe 
production*  of  every  soil  and  every  climate  :  Nature  has  bpxfowed  uuon 
us  bountifully  her  kindest  gifts,  and  only  requires  that,  by  a  well  direct- 
ed industry,  we  take  possession  of  them.  All  we  can  wi*h  for  then, 
from  our  social  organization,  is  wisdom  to  adjust  our  political  economy 
and  safely  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  prosperity  which  it  will  procure.-*- 
These  are  to  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  civil  talents,  for  the  enactment 
and  just  administration  of  mild  and  wholesomp  laws,  rather  than  in  the 
tumultuous  hazard  and  strife  of  arm*. — We  have  no'hing  to  gam  by 
wr,  and  we  have  more  to  lose  than  any  other  people  on  earth.  The 
prevalence  of  military  spirit,  therefore,  or  any  thing  which  ha*  a  ten- 
dency to  disturb  our  peaceful  relations,  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated  ; 
and  this  forms  the  ground  of  oir  firit  pergonal  objection  to  General 
Jackson.  It  must  be  admitted  that  his  pretensions  are  purely  military^ 
and  that  if  he  had  not  been  '*  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,'1''  be  never 
would  have  been  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  We  are  aware  that 
the  hold,  which  this  splendid  achievement  has  taken  of  the  public  mind, 
renders  our  task  of  developing  his  true  claims  for  popular  favor,  ex- 
tremaly  embarrassing.  It  is  one  of  those  problems  in  the  human 
character,  which  jfe?  never  yet  been  explained,  that  the  imagination  is 
dazzled  and  the  pMBpent  perverted  by  the  "  pomp  and  circumstance 
©f  glorious  war,"— 2|Rr splendour  of  military  appearance,  and  the  pride 
ef  military  success,  v^f  is  right  that  the  man  who  has  led,  through  the 
danger  of  battle  to  the  triumph  of  victory  should  have  not  only  reivurd, 
but.honor  and  gratitude.  We  should  not,  however,  confound  these 
principles  with  that  uridefined/ee/mg,  which  swells  our  respect  to  ad- 
miration, and  our  friendship  to  idolatry.  It  too  frequently  happens  that 
a  successful  general  becomes  emphatically  "  the  man  of  the  people." 
He  binds  their  affections — -beguiles  their  reason — lulls  their  suspicions 
—►wields  their  power — and  at  length  lea  Is  them  on  to  the  destruction 
of  their  own  liberties.  No1  people  were  ever  yet  enslaved,  but  by  them- 
selves :  and  we  venture  to  remark  that  nothing  has  ever  been,  so  fatal 
to  freedom  as  the  inexplicable  principle  we  have  mentioned.  History 
will  abundantly  prove  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said  ;  and  will,  w© 
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think,  shew  that  the  republics  of  antiquity  all  fell  victims  to  military 
usurpation,  aided  in   the  outset  by  mistaken  popular  favor.     Dionysius, 
distinguished   himself  by    his  zeal    and  ability   in   the    defence  ot    hia 
country, — obtained  the  affections  of  the  people,  and   consequently  the 
chief  command — and   at    length    made   himself  tyrant  of  Syracuse  : — 
.figathocles,  by  similar  means  became  king   of  Sicily,  with  absolute  and 
uncontrolled  power  : — Cypsilus,  overturned  the  oligarchy  of  Corinth. — 
Pisistratus,  was   the  advocate  of  political  equality  and   the   democratic 
constitution,   until   he    secured   the   attachment   and  confidence  of  the 
people.     He    usurped  the   supreme   power  of  Athens,    by  obtaining  a 
guard,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  pretended-,  of  protecting  him  from  assas- 
sination, with  which  he   took  possession  of  the   citadel.     He   then  dis- 
armed the   multitude   and  became  master  of  their  persons.     Sylla,  by 
party  violence  and  military   power,  made  himself  perpetual  dictator  at 
Home.     He  afterwards   resigned   and  retired  to  private  life,  but  Julius 
Caesar,  by  the   same   engines,  though  in   a  le;s  exceptionable  manner, 
finally  put  an  end  to  that  Republic. — But  some    may  say  that  these  ex- 
amples are  too  distant  to  have  any  bearing  ;  that  the  present  age  is  too 
much   enlightened,  and  the   principles  of  social    right  too  well   under- 
stood, to  allow  apprehension  of  any  such   catastrophe.      We  would  ask 
the  attention  of  those  persons  then,  to  France,  within  our  own  memory. 
She  had  just  delivered  herself,  by  a  tremendous  effort,  from  the  despo- 
tism of  ancient  monarchy  ;   her  people  were  brave  and  intelligent«-with 
strong  notions  of  freedom.     She  was  called  upon  to  resist  the  attack  of 
external  foes,  and  a  taste  for  war  became  general  :    Bonaparte  made 
himself,  by  the  splendor  of  his  character,    the  idol  of  a  military  popu- 
lation :     His   ambitious   designs  were  hid  in   the  blaze  of  his  glory,  and 
he  stept  upon  the  imperial  throne,  at  a  time  when,  to  all  the  world,  the 
flame  of  liberty  seemed  to  shine  brightest.      We  ask  your  serious  reflec- 
tion, fellow  citizens,  to  these  suggestions :  they  are  deserving,  we  con- 
ceive, of  your  deepest  consideration.     It  is  difficult,  we  know,  to  bring 
home  the  cold,    didactick    precepts  of  reason    and  experience,  to   wild 
imaginations  and   warm    hearts  ;     but    believing    that    we    see    danger, 
ahead,  which  perhaps  many  of  you  do  not  perceive,  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  warn  you,  to  pause  and  examine. — You  will  not,  we  think,  do  us  the 
injustice  to  suppose  we  are  influenced  by  any  sinister  motive  in  present- 
ing these  views  to  your  notice.     You  must   be  convinced  that  we  have 
no  other  interest  in  the  contest,  than  each  of  you  has.      We  are  all  em- 
barked in   the   same  political   vessel,  and   will  sink  or  swim  together. 
The  question  is,  who  shall   manage  the  helm  ?    We  are  for  choosing  a 
pilot  who  will  take  us  into  smooth  seas  ;  you  are,  perhaps,  for  one,  who 
might  conduct  us    into  a  tempestuous   ocean,  where  shoals  and  quick- 
sands abound.      Do  not  think  that   we  are  positively  unfriendly  to  Gen. 
Jackson  :     We  disclaim  anv  such  feeling.     We  are  as  willing  as  any  of 
you  to  give  him  reward  for  his  services — honor  for  his  valor,  and  grati- 
tude for  his  patriotism  :  But  when  he  claims  the  highest  civil  office  in 
the  nation,  and  one  which,  in  our  opinion,  requires  a  mind  of  different 
structure  and  a  totally  different  temper  from  his,  we  must  withhold  our 
assent. — The  ground   we  have  first  suggested  to  the  considerate  mind, 
will,  we  think,  furnish  a  conclusive   argument  against  him  ;   but  those 
who  may  not  be  convinced,  we  ask,  to  accompany  us  in  an  examination  of 
the  objection  we  have  last  hinted. — It  is  in  substance  this  :  Gen.  Jackson 
possesses  a  violence   and   impetuosity  of  temper,   which  renders  him  an 
unsafe  depositary  of  power.      He  is  bold,  daring  and  intrepid  ;  but  his 
bravery  is  rather  physical  than  moral,  and  his  energy  is  more  under  the 
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guidance  of  passion  than  principle.  His  perceptions  of  political 
justice  or  private  right,  are  very  indistinct  when  a  favorite  object  of 
pursuit  engages  his  mind  ;  and  we  believe,  he  would  not  be  restrained 
by  laws  or  constitution  from  indulging  his  own  wild  views  of  expediency 
or  necessity. — He  is  better  fitted  to  Jo  than  to  think ;  and  his  conduct 
indicates  more  the  fierceness  of  pride  and  authority,  than  the  firmness 
of  virtue.  With  such  a  man  the  gradation,  from  legitimate  command 
to  usurpation,  and  from  usurpation  to  tyranny,  is  too  easy,  to  render  the 
process  at  all  improbable.  The  public  life  of  General  Jackson,  we 
think  furnishes  ample  proof,  that  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  of  his  mind  and  temper,  is  correct,  and  that  the  danger 
we  have  merely  hinted,  may  be  seriously  apprehended.  In  support  of 
our  opinions,  we  shall  proceed  to  review  some  prominent  incident*  of 
his  military  conduct.  This,  we  think,  we  have  a  right  to  do  "  in  a  forci- 
ble but  decorous  manner  "  His  private  character  we  shall  not  assail, 
and  we  regret  that  it  has  been  introduced  in  the  discussion  of  his  merits 
for  office.  But  those  acts,  which  he  has  done  with  the  pother  of  the 
people  in  his  hands,  we  conceive,  are  fair  subjects  of  scrutiny.  Indeed) 
it  is  our  duty  to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  our  public  servants,  where 
acts  of  oppression  or  cruelty  are  alleged  ;  and  we  hold  every  man  re- 
sponsible, in  some  degree,  who  sanctions  such  acts,  by  refusing  to  en- 
quire into  the  exercise  of  the  authority  which  he  has  delegated.  Gen. 
Jack*on,  has  put  himself  on  trial  before  the  nation  :  He  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  senate,  that  he  might  be  a  candidate  for  the  presidency  ;  and 
has,  therefore,  called  upon  the  people  to  test  his  merits  and  qualifica- 
tions.—  We  go  on  then,  to  shew  in  support  of  our  second  objection, 
that  Gen.  Jackson,  is  a  man  of  dangerous  mind  and  temper;  that  it. 
would  be  unsafe  to  entrust  him  with  the  chief  civil  power  and  with  the 
command  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  In  doing  this, 
we  shall  state  no  fact  without  referring  to  evidence,  nor.  will  we 
draw  any  inference  that  we  do  not  consider  perfectly  fair.  We  will 
.'■*  nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice." — Our  review  shall 
commence  in  the  spring  of  1814,  when  General  Jackson  led  an  army  of 
Tennessee  militia,  against  the  Creek  Indians.  In  this  war  he  manifested 
bravery  and  skill  ;  but  there  is  one  incident  which  every  friend  of  human- 
ity would  wish  to  blot  from  the  page  of  history.  On  the  27th  March,  he^ 
found  about  1000  Indians  at  their  village  in  the  bend  of  the  lallapoosie, 
with  their  squaws  and  children  "  running  about  among  the  huts."  His 
letter  to  General  Pinckney,  dated  on  the  subsequent  day,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  we  cannot  call  it  battle       He  says,  "  determining 

"to  exterminate  them,  1  detached  General  Coffee,  with  the  mounted 
"men  and, nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force,  early  on  the  morning 
"  of  yesterday,  to  cross  the  river,  about  two  miles  below  the  encamp- 
"  ment,  and  to  surround  the  bend  in  such  a  manner,  a*  that  none  of 
"  them  should  escape,  by  attempting  to  cross  the  river  "  The  result  he 
details:  "Five  hundred  and  fifty  seven  were  left  dead  on  the  Pen- 
"  insida,  and  a  great  number  of  them  were  killed  by  the  horsemen  in 
-"  attempting  to  cross  the  river;  it  is  believed  that  no  more  than  ten 
"  had  escaped."  "  We  continued,  he  adds,  to  destroy  many  of  ihem 
"who  had  concealed  themselves  under  the  banks  of  the  river,  until^e' 
11  were  prevented  by  the  night  This  morning  we  killed  16  which'hdd 
"  been  concealed."  The  village  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  several  womeli 
and  children  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  made  prisoners. -<-Eorter- 
ruination  indeed!!  He  who  can  read  the  account  "with  composure" 
must  have  the  heart  of  Timour  or  Kouli  Khan. — Miserable  remnant 
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of  the  once  lords  of  the  forest,  who  held  in  free  domain  this  mighty 
co(iU;ient.  In  an  evil  day  for  their  happiness,  did  civilized  white  men 
intrude  upon  them.  They  have  been  driven  from  the  hunting  grounds 
where  the  boues  of  their  fathers  lie,  and  year  after  year  is  the  surge  of 
population  pressing  them  on.  We  constantly  hear  their  complaints 
of  encroachment,  and  yet,  when  a  sense  ol  injury  goads  their  untaught 
minds,  to  acts  of  violence  and  outrage,  they  are  to  be  "  exterminated." — 
Some  we  know  will  urge  that  savage  enemies  are  not  entitled  to  quar- 
ters, and  vve  admit  that  by  the  severe  laws  of  war  they  are  not  :  They 
may  be  struck  down  in  battle,  although  they  offer  to  surrender.  But 
when  did  >n  army  of  christians  surround  an  enemy  for  the  very  pur- 
pose ot  putting  them  all  to  death  ;  of  pieventing  any  from  escaping? 
The  rule  of  humanity,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  war  in 
such  cuses,  is  that  the  moment  an  enemy  ceases  to  resist,  the  right  to 
take  away  his  life  also  ceases.  It  is  a  desperate  necessity  only  which 
can  warrant  the  destruction  of  human,  rational  beingg,  and  when  that 
does  not  exist,  a  general  "is  responsible  to  God  and  to  man  for  every 
person  that  is  killed."  Sixteen  poor  trembling  wretches  were  dragged 
from  their  hiding  places  on  the  next  morning,  and  in  cold  blood  put  to 
death!.'.'  But  we  leave  this  case  to  the  consideration  of  the  candid 
and  the  pious.  If  it  does  not  manifest  in  the  commander,  who  gave 
the  orders,  more  the  spirit  of  vengeance  than  of  good  feeling,  our 
hearts  decehe  us — The  extermination  of  the  poor  Indians  of  course 
put  an  end  to  the  war ;  and  General  Jackson,  after  garrisoning  what  he 
called  ''the  conquered  country,"'  returned  to  receive  an  ovation  from 
his  fellow  citizens,  at  Nashville.  In  his  reply  to  their  address,  on  that 
occasion,  dated  14th  May,  1814,  he  says,  "a>e  have  laid  the  foundation 
"  oj  a  lasting  peace;  these  frontiers  which  had  been  so  long  and  so 
"  often  injested  by  the  savages  we  have  conquered.'1''  It  is  material  to 
remember  this  date  and  the  admitted  state  of  the  country,  because,  we 
think,  it  has  an  important  bearing,  upon  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
"  six  militia  men,''''  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine.  John 
Harris,  a  baplist  preacher,  in  Tennessee,  and  the  father  of  a  family, 
engaged  himself  to  go  out  as  a  substitute,  for  one  Sharrill,  who 
was  drafted  to  serve  a  tour  of  garrison  duty  at  Fort  Jackson,  in  the 
Creek  nation.  He  was  mustered  on  the  20th  of  June,  when  his 
term  of  service  commenced.  He  continued  in  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duty  until  the  19th  of  September,  when,  as  he  supposed,  his  time 
of  service  had  expired.  This  opinion  he  had  formed  from  the  act 
of  congress  of  1795,  which  provides  "that  no  militia  man  shall  be 
"compelled  to  serve  more  than  three  months  in  one  year."  He  had, 
also,  been  told,  by  his  officers,  that  the  period  of  his  legal  service  was 
up.  On  the  19th  September,  then,  he  began  to  make  arrangements  for 
his  return  home  to  his  family  ;  and  that  bis  journey  through  the  wilder- 
ness, might  be  more  secure  and  comfortable,  he  endeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain who,  of  his  companions,  in  the  same  circumstances,  would  accom- 
pany him  ;  and  at  their  request  wrote  down  their  names.  Having  re- 
turned his  gun  to  the  captain  and  taken  a  receipt  for  it,  he  set  out  for 
Tennessee,  on  the  next  day,  with  a  numbei  of  others,  whose  time  had 
also  expired.  By  order  of  General  Jackson,  (who  was  now  in  the  re- 
gular service,  having  been  appointed  about  the  31st  of  May.)  they 
were  pursued  by  a  party  of  soldiers — were  dragged  from  their  families 
— taken  back  to  Mobile,  and  put  in  irons.  They  lay  in  that  situation, 
until  the  6th  December,  (nearly  two  months  and  an  half  after  the  alleged 
offences  were  committed)  and  were  then  tried  by  a  court  martial  and 


Condemned.     The  proceedings  of  (he  court  remained  before  the  com- 
manding General  Jackson,  until  the  22d  January,  1815,  when  he  ordered 
Harris  and  five  of  his  associates  to  be  shot  to  death,  within  four  days ; 
and  the  wretched  men  were  EXECUTED  accordingly.     In  this  awful 
case  of  military  infliction,   there  are   many   things  to  excite  the  deep 
sympathy,  and  to  waken  the  scrutiny  of  a  free  and  feeling  people.     A 
great  portion  of  our  citizens  are  militia  men,  and  in  some  possible  con- 
tingency,  might  be  placed  in  the  situation  of  Harris  and  his  unfortunate 
companions.     It  is  very  important,   therefore,  to   know    whether  they 
can  be  put  to  death,  io   a  summary  manner,  for  asserting  their  right, 
according  to  their  own  apprehension.     In  the  case  before   us,  there  is 
not  a  doubt  but  that  Harris  and  his  associates  firmly  believed  their  time 
was  up,  and  that  they  were  free  to  go.     Admitting  that  they  were  mis- 
taken in  this,  what  was  the  necessity  that  induced  the  general  to  make 
this   bloody  sacrifice    to   violated   discipline  ?     Was  it  for  the  sake  of 
example  ?     Why  then  were  they  not  brought  to  trial   immediately,  in- 
stead of  keeping  them  In  irons  for  more  than  two  months  ?    And  even 
after  trial,  why  was  the   order  of  execution   withheld  until   the  22d   of 
Januriry,  nearly  a  month  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  was  signed  ?     Again, 
we   would  ask,    why,    when    the    case   allowed   so    great    delay,   the 
proceedings  of  the  court  were  not  transmitted  to  the   President  of  the 
United  States,  for  his  decision  ?  The  65th  art.  of  the  "  rules,"  for  the 
government  of  the  armies,  &c.  provides  that  no  "  sentence  of  a  general 
"court  martial  in  time  of  peace,  extending   to  the  loss  of  life,  <$*c.   shall 
*.*  be  carried  into  execution,  until  after  the  whole  proceedings  shall  have 
"  been  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  war,  to  be   laid  before  the  presi- 
"  dent  of  the  United  States  for  his  confirmation  or  disapproval  and  or- 
k-  ders  in  the  case."     Now,  although  some  times,  the  necessity  for  ex- 
ample may  be  so  pressing  and  urgent,  in  time  of  war,  that  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  wait  for  the  decision  of  the  president,  yet  that  cannot  be 
asserted  in  this  instance,  and  the  trials  of  Harris  and   the  others  were 
fairly   within  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the  provision.     But  in  fact,  they 
were  within  the  very  letter  of  it  also.     Observe  that  General  Jackson, 
udmit.s,  in  his  statement  to  Mr.  Owens,  that  these  men  were  drafted  to 
garriscn  the  country  conquered  from  the  Creeks.     Now,  that  war,  we 
have  already  shown,  was  at  an    end,  at  all  events  in  May,  1814,  and   a 
treaty  was  actually  made  on  the  9th  of  August  following.      At  the  time 
then,  of  Harris'  alleged  offence,  in  September,  1814,  the  country,  so 
far  as  respected  that  portion  of  the   military  force,  was   in  a  state  of 
peace.      It    will    not   do  to   object,  because  we   were  at  war  still  with 
Great  Britain,  that,  therefore,  the  provision  of  the  both  article  will  not 
apply  ;  because,  by  entering  into  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Indians,  r.e 
admitted  that  they  were  not  connected,  or  in  common   cause   with  the 
other  enemy. — The  country  must  regret,  that  General  Jackson,  did  not 
pursue  the  course,  which  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  congress  intended. 
If  he  had   forwarded  these  proceedings  to  the   President,    Harris,  and 
his  miserable  companions,  io  suffering  and  death,  might  yet  have  beeu 
happy  husbands  and  fathers — and  honest,  useful  citizens.     The  policy 
of  our  government  has   always  been  opposed  to  the  severe  application 
of  military  justice  ;     and   accordingly    we   find,  on  the   17th  of  June, 
1814,  president  Madison,  issued  his  proclamation,  granting  a  full  pardon 
to  all  deserters,   who  should  surrender  within  three  months. — But  our 
sorrow   for  the  unhappy  transaction  is  greatly  heightened,   when   we 
come  to  examine  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  as  it  respects   their  guilt 
or  innocence,  upon  the  law  and  the  fact8  as  now  developed.^— We  be- 


lieve  there  was  bo  evidence,  sufficient  to  convict  them  of  an  offence 
even  against  municipal  law  ;  but  that  is  immaterial  in  1he  present  in- 
quiry. Were  they  chargeable  with  any  thing  contrary  to  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war  ?  Or  were  they  subject  to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  a  military 
court  ?  We  answer  in  the  negative  to  both  these  points  ;  but.  to  avoid 
prolixity,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  last. — The  question  occurs 
then,  were  they  regularly  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  when 
the  alleged  offence  was  committed  ?  If  they  were  not,  the  controversy 
is  at  an  end  ;  for  it  will  not  be  pretended  that  as  citizens  they  could  be 
subject  to  a  military  jribunal,  for  the  matters  alleged  against  them. — 
We  have  already  noticed  the  act  of  1 795,  limiting  the  term  of  service  of 
the  militia  to  three  months.  By  an  act,  passed  the  18th  April,  1814,  tt 
is  declared  "  that  the  militia,  when  called  into  the  service  of  the 
•'United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  belore  recited  act,  (Feb.  28th,  1795,) 
**  may,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  the  public  interest  requires  it, 
"  be  compelled  to  serve  for  a  term,  not  exceeding  six  months,  after 
"  their  arrival  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  in  any  one  year. — General 
Jackson  alleges,  that  these  men  were  drafted  under  this  act,  for  six 
months  ;  but  surely  it  is  necessary  to  shew  us  in  order  to  sustain  this 
position,  that  the  president  had  so  ordered.  This  has  not  been  done  ; 
and  on  the  contrary  it  now  appears  that  the  only  authority  from  the 
war  department,  which  in  any  event  could  have  warranted  the  draft, 
was  issued  by  Secretary  Armstrong,  on  the  11th  January,  1814,  and 
evidently  under  the  act  of  10th  April,  1812.  This  last  law,  however,  had 
expired  by  its  own  limitation  before  the  requisition  was  made.  To 
allege  that  the  call  was  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  18th  April,  1814,  is 
at  once  to  admit  that  there  was  no  shadow  of  legal  pretence  for  it,  as 
the  order  of  the  secretary  19  dated  more  than  three  months  before  that 
act  passed  :  and  if  it  is  conceded  that  it  was  intended  to  be  under  the 
act  of  1812,  (as  the  requisition  of  the  war  department  really  was)  then 
it  is  not  sustained  because  the  draft  was  made  after  that  law  had  expired. 
The  order  of  Gen.  Armstrong,  therefore,  could  have  subsisting  relation 
only  to  the  act  of  1 795.  which  limits  the  term  of  service  to  three  months, 
as  we  have  shown.  Besides,  we  do  not  see  any  exigency,  to  make  a 
larger  dralt  at  all  necessary.  But  to  put  the  matter  at  rest,  we 
allege,  and  undertake  to  prove,  that  these  men  were  not  called  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  by  any  direct  requisition  of  the  presi- 
dent, and,  therefore,  any  pretence  that  they  were  bound  to  serve  for 
six  months  is  altogether  unfounded.  In  the  first  place,  we  observe  that, 
although  this  affair  has  been  agitated  for  several  months,  and  General 
Jackson  has  been  writing  on  the  subject,  in  a  manner  that  shews  his 
feelings  to  be  strongly  excited,  yet  he  has  furnished  to  his  friends  no 
evidence,  that  the  war  department  ever  ordered  the  draft  as  it  was  made. 
This  negative  proof,  wheu  the  "  onusprobandi,"  lies  upon  the  accused, 
might  be  sufficient.  We,  however,  adduce  positive  testimony,  that 
General  Jackson  himself  directed  the  draft,  without  ieference  to  any  re- 
quisition from 'the  president.  By  a  proclamation,  issued  from  '■'■head 
'"quarters.  Nashville,  May  24,  18)4,"  and  signed  by  him  as  "major 
"  General,  commanding  2d  Division  of  Tennessee  militia"  he  announces, 
"  the  happy  termination  of  the  Creek  war,"  and  that  '■'■good  policy  re~ 
"  quires,  that  the  territory  conquered  should  be  garrisoned,"  fyc.  fyc.  : 
He  then  adds,  "  the  Brigadier  General's  or  officers  commanding  the  4th, 
"  5th,  <6th,  1th,  and  Qth  brigades,  of  2d  division,  will  forthwith  furnish, 
'■'•from  their  brigades,  respectively,  by  draft  or  voluntary  enlistment, 
f*  two  hundred  men,  with  two  captains,   two  first,  two  second,  and  two 


"  third  lieutenants,  and  two  ensigns  well  armed  and  equipped  for 
"active  service;  to  be  rendezvoused  at  Fayetteville,  Lincoln  county,  in 
"  the  state  of  Tennessee,  on  the  20lh  june  next  "  4'C — At  this  time 
General  Jackson  belonged  to  the  militia,  and  acted  under  the  order  of 
Gov.  Blount,  of  May  20,  1814  :  He  was  not  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S., 
nor  under  the  orders*-of  the  president,  until  he  was  appointed  a  brevet 
major  general,  in  the  room  of  General  Harrison,  about  the  last  of  May. 
Harris,  and  his  comrades,  were  part  of  the  1000  men.  that  were  thus 
mustered  "  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  for  six  months  "  But 
General  Jackson  says,  "  the  court  found  that  the)'  were  legally  in  the 
"service."  This  suggestion  is  too  absurd;  it  is  according  to  the  pro- 
verb— "  catching  at  straws  "—It  was  not  a  part  of  the  enquiry  before 
the  court  ;  the  very  fact,  of  the  men  being  brought  before  a  military 
tribunal,  seemed  to  put  that  matter  out  of  question. — But  if  the  court 
had  even  decided  so,  it  would  make  the  case  no  better  for  the  General, 
because  he  knew  that  they  were  not:  he  knew  that  neither  he,  or  Go- 
vernor Blount,  had  power  to  draft  men  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  at  pleasure,  contrary  to  law.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  by  Mr. 
Duff  Green,  (editor  of  the  U.  S.  Telegraph,  at  the  city  of  Washington,) 
who  calls  himself  the  "  organ,"  of  the  friends  of  General  Jackson,  to  im- 
pose upon  the  public  in  relation  to  this  affair,  in  a  manner  that  evinces 
quite  as  much  effrontery  as  ingenuity.  He  admits  that  no  order  ofthepre~ 
sident  existed,  to  render  the  draft  for  six  months  legal  under  the  act  of 
18  th  April,  1814,  but  says  that  "in  no  case  where  the  militia  were  called 
"into  service,  under  the  act  of  1812,  did  the  president  issue  such  an 
''order;  and  that  in  all  cases,  where  the  cail  was  not  limited  to  a 
"  less  term,  the  militia  were  mustered  foe  six  months" — In  this  we 
agree,  and  if  Mr.  Duff  Green,  had  been  so  far  influenced  by  truth  and 
candor  as  to  have  added  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  1812,  under 
which  he  intimates  these  six  militia  were  called  out,  we  should  not 
have  been  under  the  painful  necessity  of  exposing  his  artifice.  It  reads 
in  these  words,  "  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  continue 
"  and  be  in  Jorce  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  passing  thereof  and 
"no  longer."  This  law  was  passed  on  the  10th  of  April,  1812,  and 
consequently  had  expired  by  its  own  limitation  on  the  Wth  April,  1814, 
more  than  two  months  before  the  six  militia  men  were  mustered  into 
the  service.  Such  is  the  miserable  subterfuge  that  the  friends  of  Gen. 
Jackson  are  driven  to  ih  this  desperate  case.  They  dare  not  meet  the 
truth,  and  are  compelled  to  attempt  a  deceptive  defence  by  mutilating 
an' obsolete  act  of  congress,  that  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than 
a  law  of  the  JVledes  and  Persians — As  well  might  they  endeavor  to 
sustain  him  by  adverting  to  similar  provisions  in  the  a^ts  of  18th 
April,  1806,  and  30th  March,  1808,  both  of  which  were  limited  to  two 
years  and  had  accordingly  expired. — (See  Duane  &i  Weightmans'  edition 
of  the  laws  of  the  U.  States — 4th  vol.  pages  42,  158,  40  7.)  The  fact  is, 
that  in  June,  1814,  there  was  no  law  authorising  the  draft,  but  the  act  of 
1795,  already  referred  to,  which  limited  the  term  ot  service  to  three 
months,  and  the  act  of  18th  April,  1814,  which  enabled  the  president, 
as  already  stated,  to  extend  the  time,  by  a  special  order  to  six  months, 
if,  "  in  his  opinion,"  the  "  public  interest  required  it ." — (See  lawsU  S. 
4th  vol.  page  703.) — It-  is  admitted  that  no  such  order  was  ever  given  ; 
nor,  indeed,  does  it  appear  that  the  government  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  draft.  General  Jackson,  as  we  have  already  shewn,  returned  to 
Nashville,  on  the  14th  May,  18i4,  and  his  requisition  on  the  brigadier* 
was  on  the  24th  ;  only  ten  days  after.     In  this  interval,  it  is  impossible 
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that  he  could  have  communicated  with  the  president  on  the  subject.— 
That  no  other  law  was  in  existence,  which  could  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  case  is  proved  by  the  requisition  made  by  the  secretary  at  war, 
on  the  governors  of  the  different  states,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1814,  which 
refers  expressly  to  the  acts  of  28th  February,  1795,  and  the  18th  April, 
1814. — Not  a  word  is  said  in  this  requisition,  about  six  months  service. 
The  quota  of  Tennessee  is  thus  stated:  "  Tennessee — 2  regiments  and 
"  1  battalion,  viz: — 250G  infantry  ;  total  2500.  General  staff— 1  brigadier 
"general,  1  assistant  deputy  quarter  master  general,  1  assistant  adjutant 
"general." — The  vain  device  that  has  been  employed  (o  shelter  the 
conduct  of  Gen.  Jackson,  in  this  horrible  affair  from  public  indignation, 
thus  disappears  before  the  light  of  truth  and  the  force  of  evidence. 
Not  a  doubt  hangs  over  the  transaction. — The  unhappy  six  militia  men 
were  never  legally  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  fur  six  months,  because 
not  drafted  by  any  requisition  from  the  war  department  for  that  period  : 
The  order  of  General  Armstrong  fixed  no  time,  and  having  relation 
to  the  act  of  1812,  of  course  died  with  it,  at  least  so  far  as  respected 
any  power  to  extend  the  draft.  They  could  not  have  been  called 
out  for  more  than  three  months,  without  an  express  order  from  the 
president,  which  it  is  admitted  was  not  made  :  They  were  mustered 
into  the  service  for  six  months,  by  General  Jackson  himself,  who 
had  no  more  power  to  enlarge  the  time  than  any  private  man  in 
the  nation  :  On  the  20th  September,  they  were  by  the  law  of  the 
eountry,  free  to  return  home,  and  no  man  had  a  right  to  prevent  them. 
We  challenge  contradiction  to  this  statement, — no  one  who  examines, 
can  deny  the  facts  we  have  asserted,  and  we  hope  a  regard  to  reputa- 
tion will  induce  a  little  calm  reflection  and  enquiry  before  the  imputa- 
tion  of  '■'■falsehood,''''  is  hazarded  again  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Duff 
Green. — There  is  another  thing  in  this  business,  perhaps,  as  inexcusa- 
ble, because  itshows  a  total  disregard  of  law  in  a  matter  fully  within  the 
pretensions  of  Gen.  Jackson,  as  a  commander. — By  the  articles  of  war, 
a  case  affecting  life  can  only  be  tried  by  a  general  court  martial,  which 
may  consist  of  any  "  number  of  commissioned  officers  from  Jive  to 
"■  thirteen  inclusively  ;  but  they  shall  not  consist  of  less  than  thirteen, 
*■*  when  that  number  can  be  convened  without  manifest  injury  to  the 
4t  service." — We  refer  to  articles  87  and  04.  Harris  might  have  been 
tried  before  a  full  court,  for  there  was  no  hurry  in  his  case  ;  and 
besides,  by  article  86,  when  there  are  not  enough  of  officers  at  a 
post,  the  party  accused  and  witnesses  may  be  conveyed  to  the  nearest 
detachment,  where  a  sufficient  number  can  be  had. — Notwithstanding 
all  this,  the  wretched  militia  men  were  tried  by  three  members  and 
two  supernumeraries,  the  number  forming  a  regimental  court,  which,  by 
article  67,  is  expressly  prohibited  from  taking  cognizance  of  capital 
cases. — We  refer  to  the  report  of  the  trial  of  Harris,  as  certified  by 
Andrew  Donaldson,  the  nephew  of  Jackson^  It  is  to  be  sure  now  said, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  "  Nashville  committee,"  that  the  court  con- 
sisted of  Jive  members,  and  they  allege  mistake  in  their  former  publi- 
cation. Whether  the  word  of  men  can  be  taken,  who  have  been  guilty 
of  so  much  misrepresentation  and  artifice  as  these  friends  of  the 
general,  we  leave  the  public  to  decide.  We  ask  you  to  examine  their 
publications,  and  judge  of  their  consistency  and  candor. — They  admit 
that  the  governor  of  Tennessee  had  no  power  to  order  the  draft  for  six 
months,  but  to  evade  the  question,  they  attempt  to  deceive  by  prefixing 
a  section  of  the  act  of  April,  1814,  without  giving  its  date,  to  the  order 
of  the  secretary  of  war,  issued  in  January,  (more  than  three  month* 


before  its  passage)  with  a  view  to  induce  a  belief  that  they  were  cotlr 
nected — and  that  the  requisition  had  reference  to  that  law: — They  have 
had  the  boldness  to  assert,  in  the  Jace  of  evidence,  which  they  them- 
selves hare  published,  that  Harris  was  found  guilty  of  mutiny,  robbery, 
desertion,  &.c. — They  have  endeavoured  to  bring  their  hero  within  the 
protection  of  the  law,  (as  they  know  it  to  he)  hy  alleging  for  the  first 
time  that  the  offence  was  committed  before  the  three  months  service  ex- 
pired; when  in  fact  the  officer  who  was  the  witness  against  Harris,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  report  of  the  trial,  declared,  that  he  h;;d  "behaved 
himself  well  as  usual  until  the  evening  of  the  \9th  Sept,"  With  these  pre- 
varications and  discrepancies — and  many  others  we  could  point  out — we 
leave  you  to  say  whether  they  ought  to  have  implicit  credit  for  any. 
statement  they  may  choose  to  make,  as  exigencies  in  their  case  occur. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  ask  your  serious  reflection  to  this  awful,  melan- 
choly catastrophe. — The  soil  of  the  country  is  stained  with  innocent 
blood ;  for  if  these  wretched  sufferers  were  not  legally  in  the  service, 
the  specifications  do  not  set  forth  any  matter  which  ought  to  have  put 
them  on  their  defence.  Six  freemen,  connected  by  dear  relative  and 
social  ties,  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness  and  in  the  peaceful 
pursuit  of  honest  industry,  left  their  families  and  their  firesides,  at  the 
call  of  General  Jackson,  whom  they  supposed  to  have  authority.  They, 
faithfully,  discharged  their  duty,  during  the  whole  period,  that  hy  the 
statute  book  they  could  be  compelled  to  serve. — At  the  end  of  their 
,  time,  conceiving  that  the  (aw,  and  not  the  arbitrary  will  of  any  individual, 
determined  their  rights  and  obligations,  they  returned  to  their  homes, 
without  violence,  with  the  knowledge  of  (heir  officers,  and  with  the  ap- 
probation of  some  ot  them. — For  this  pretended  offence,  they  were 
seized  by  military  force  in  the  face  of  municipal  authority— in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  where  a  civil  magistracy  was  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
— were  carried  oft" — ignotniniously  ironed  as  felons — and  after  a  long 
confinement,  and  a  mockery  of  trial  before  an  illegal  tribunal,  were  by 
9rder  of  General  Jackson,  shot   to  death. 

We  leave  this  case  with  you.  if  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  an  en- 
lightened people,  can  sustain  such  flagrant  violations  of  law — such  reck- 
less indifference  to  human  suffering — such  wanton  destruction  of  human 
life — there  is  an  end  of  our  boasted  liberty,  and  iron  handed  despotism 
may  chain  us  down  at  pleasure.  John  Harris  was,  perhaps,  an  obscure 
persoD,  though  a  preacher  of  th.it  divine  Saviour,  who  said,  "Ble-sed 
are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy.''''  Possibly  when  General 
Jackson  issued  the  order  for  his  execution,  he  considered  it  a  matter  of 
trivial  importance.  But  you  will  say,  fellow-citizens,  whether  the  life 
©fa  husband  and  father  is  of  little  value.  Bring  the  case  home  to  your- 
selves, your  wives,  your  infants,  your  friends,  your  neighbors  ;  realize 
the  anguish  o(  widowed  hearts,  and  the  cries  of  the  destitute  orphans— r 
and  then  exercise  your  elective  franchise,  in  the  way  that  humanity,  jus- 
tice, reason  and  safety  shall  dictate. 

We  will  pass  over  some  intermediate  incidents  with  but  slight  notice. 
The  embargo,  imposed  upon  the  ports  of  Mississippi,  Mobile,  4*c.  al- 
though assumptions  of  sovereignty,  may  possibly  admit  of  justification, 
under  the  sweeping  plea  of  '"necessity ;"  and,  perhaps,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  entry  into  Pensacola,  a  neutral  place,  "sword  tn  hand." — We 
shall  not  stop  to  enquire;  but  proceed  to  the  scene  of  Gei  eral  Jackson's 
most  splendid  achievement.  i%  j\ew  Orleans"  we  know  has  become  al- 
most a  talismanick  word  ;  and  has  been  used,  indeed,  with  extraordina- 
ry success,     It  seem*,   with    many,  as  if  their  sense  of  national  glory, 
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their  military  pride,  their  gratitude  for  distinguished  services,  all  had  re- 
ference to  that  brilliant  defence  We  would  not  pluck  a  leaf  from  the 
General's  laurel  crown,  and  shall  not,  therefore,  quarrel  with  his  de- 
voted friends  about  it  :  but  we  certainly  never  did  see  in  that  affair, 
either  as  to  its  consequences  or  the  tactics  displayed,  any  thing  which 
ought  to  throw  in  the  shade  the  victory  of  gallant  Perry — which,  we 
conceive,  was  vastly  more  important,  indeed  to  the  nation  We  might 
say  the  same,  also,  for  that  of  Commodore  M'Donough — and,  perhaps, 
even  the  battle  of  "Bridgewater,"  But  it  is  not  our  business,  at  pre- 
sent, to  make  enquiry  into  comparative  merit;  all  we  ask,  is  that  our  fel- 
low-citizens would  look  steadily  through  the  blaze  of  glory,  which  they 
have  thrown  around  the  "Aero,''  and  view  with  impartiality  the  man — 
The  first  tremenduous  display  of  military  power  at  New  Orleans,  was 
the  proclamation  of  "martial  law,"  on  the  10th  December,  1814,  by 
which  the  city  and  environs  were  placed  under  the  following  rules,  viz: 
"Every  individual  entering  the  city  will  report  at  the  Adjutant  Gene- 
ral's office,  and  on  failure,  to  be  arrested  and  held  for  examination:"=— 
No  persons  shall  leave  the  city,  without  permission  in  writing  signed  by 
the  General  or  one  of  his  Staff."  "The  street  lamps  shall  be  extin- 
guished at  the  hour  of  nine  at  night,  after  which  time  persons  of  every 
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homes,  without  permission  in  writing  as  aforesaid,  and  not  having  the 
countersign,  shall  be  apprehended  as  SPIES  and  held  for  examination, 
$"C." — To  the  citizens  of  this  free  republic,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  look  to  the  statute  book  and  the  decisions  of  civil  courts  for  the  de- 
termination of  their  duties  and  obligations,  and  who  have  had  no  other 
fear,  than  that  of  a  sheriff  and  constable  bofore  their  eyes,  these  "rules" 
may  seem  very  strict;  and,  perhaps,  they  may  be  curious  to  know  by 
what  code  the  trespassers  were  to  be  adjudged.  They  will  be  astonish- 
ed to  learn  that  the  mere  will  of  the  commanding  general  was  the  ar- 
biter off.  ite.  Chains  and  death  followed  his  decree.  But  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  "martial  law,"  it  may  be  well 
enough  to  ascertain  what  it  is — We  will  give  the  definition  in  the  words 
of  Sir  Matthew  Hale:  "Martial  law  is  in  reality  no  law,  but  something 
indulged  rather  than  allowed  as  law  The  necessity  of  order  and  dis- 
cipline in  an  army  is  the  only  thing  that  can  give  it  countenance  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  in  time  of  peace  when  the 
courts  are  open  for  all  persons  to  receive  justice  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land."  It  is  the  absolute  power  which  acommander-in-chief 
uses  over  the  soldiery.  This  dangerous  authority  has  only  relation  to 
the  government  of  the  army;  it  has  no  operation  upon  the  citizens,  to 
whom  the  ordinary  administration  of  municipal  jurisprudence  is  accessi- 
ble. Jl  country  can  never  be  placed  under  martial  law,  because  it  can- 
not be  entirely  occupied  as  a  camp;  nor  can  a  city,  unless  it  is,  also,  a 
garrison.  General  Jackson,  by  his  overwhelming  decree,  annihilated 
the  sovereignty  of  Louisiana  :  he  extinguished  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  functions  of  the  government,  and  of  course  nothing  was 
left.  This  was  his  intention,  as  he  declared,  in  his  reply  to  an  address 
of  the  citizens.  He  says,  martial  law,  "while  it  existed,  necessarily  sus- 
pended all  rights  and  privileges  inconsistent  with  its  provision:"  and  he 
afterwards  speaks  of  having  "restored,  the  civil  power  to  its  usual  func- 
tions;''thus  admitting  that  they  had  been  for  a  time  destroyed.  What 
then  was  the  situation  of  the  people?  Why  that  of  slaves  ;  as  complete- 
ly so  as  arbitrary  will  and  despotic  power  could  make  them.  They  were 
liable  to  be  "apprehended,"  condemned  by  a  military  court,  and   shot. 
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without  judge  or  jury — without   remedy  or   appeal:  and   this   too,  not 
merely  for  offence*   defined    in  the  articles   of  war.     New  crimes  are 
created,  and  undefined  penalties  denounced.  He  establishes  a  "curfew," 
and  by  an  unaccountable   perversion,   declares  that   all    persons  found 
from  home  after  nine  o'clock  shall  be  seized  as  "spies"   and  of  course 
dealt  with  under  the  "second  section,"  which  expressly  relates   only  to 
those  who  are  "not  citizens."   We  shall  now  proceed  to  shew  that  these 
"rules"  were  "rigidly  enforced."     In  o>  der  to  avoid  controversy,  how- 
ever, we  will  agree  that  all  acts,  done  under  this    tremendous  system, 
prior  to  the  news  of  peace,  shall  be  covered  by  the  plea  of  "necessity." 
Let  us  then  come  to  that  period.     On  the  19th  of  February,  1815,  Gen- 
eral Jackson  announced  that  a  flagship  had  arrived  with  news  that  the 
treaty  bad  been  signed  on  the  24th  December,  at  Ghent.     This  intelli- 
gence the  editor  of  the  Louisiana   Gazette,    gave  to  the  public   on  the 
21st  of  February;  and  on  the  same  day    his   printing    establishment  was 
put  under  "martial  law,"  and  be  was   prohibited    from    publishing  any 
thing  on  the  subject,  unless  he  had  "permission  from  the  proper  source." 
On  the  28th  February,  the  Consul  of  France  and  many  French  subjects 
were  banishf.d,  because  they  refused  to  remain  in  the  ranks  as  soldiers: 
considering  the    war    at  an  end.      "The    existence"  of  martial  law  was 
reiterated  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  the  "second  section"  published,  by 
"command."  On  the  next  day  the  General  issued  his  order,  reciting  the 
decree  of  banishment,  and  enjoining  all  officers  and  soldiers  to  arrest 
the  persons  described  therein,  and    confine  them.      A  messenger  from 
Washington,  who  was  sent  with  despatches  relative  to  the  peace,  arrived 
at  New  Orleans,  on  the  7th  March,  and  on  the  next  day  General  Jack- 
son, upon  the  request  of  a  number  of  officers  and  soldiers,  directed  his 
order  of  banishment  to  be  suspended,  "except  so  far  as  the  same  related 
to  the  Chevalier  de  Tousard,  who  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  come  within 
the  lines  of  the  camp  or  fortifications  without  special  permission.''   Here 
then  was  "martial  law  rigidly  enforced"   in  the  case  of  this  unfortunate 
gentleman,  (the  friend  and  former  associate  of  our  beloved  Lafayette) 
after  the  General  was  informer!  of  peace  by   his  own    government.      But 
this  was  not  the  only  case       A   letter  from  New  Orleans,  d  tted    10th  of 
March,  published  in  a  New  York  paper  at  the  time,  shews  the  situation 
of  things  as  then   existing.      It  states    "that  martial    law    still    prevailed 
there,  notvvilhstanding  the  Commanding  General  had  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  news  of  peace   for    several   days.      The   district   judge    and 
district  attorney  had  both  been  arrested  by  a  military  guard,  and  march- 
ed off  to  head  quarters,  for    having  issued   a  habeas    corpus   to    release 
from  confinement  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  who  was  about  to  be  tried  by 
a  military  court  martini,  for  "having  written  and    published  a  para- 
graph    WHICH    DID     NOT  MEET     THE  APPROBATION     OF     THE     GENERAL. 

Another  judge  of  one  of  the  courts,  having  attempted  to  interfere  for  the 
release  of  his  brother  judge,  shared  a  similar  fate."  The  letter  writer 
goes  on  to  state  "that  all  was  fear  and  dismay — no  one  could  tell  whose 
turn  it  would  be  next  to  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  those  exercising 
the  powers  of  the  government" — The  evidence  which  General  Jack- 
son, himself,  has  placed  on  record,  abundantly  proves  that  this  view  is  not 
exaggerated — the  case  alluded  to,  in  which  the  habeas  corpus  was 
granted  by  Judge  Hall,  was  that  Mr.  Louallicr,  a  gentleman  of  great 
respectability  from  Opelousas,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  patriotic  zeal  and  private  benevolence. 
After  the  decisive  victory  of  the  8th  of  January,  he  considered  any 
further  attempts  of  the  enemy  altogether  impossible.     General  Jackson 
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nlso,  wrote  the  secretary  of  war  on  the  1 9th  January,  "that  the  enemy 
had  made  his  last  exertions  in  that  quarter,  for  the  season."  This  gen* 
tleman  then  observed,  with  astonishment  and  apprehension,  the  continu- 
ance of"  martial  law,"  without  a  shadow  of  necessity  ;  and  at  length  the 
banishment  of  the  French  Consul  and  his  countrymen,  induced  him  to 
question  the  propiiety  of  the  order.  For  doing  so  he  was  arrested  by 
soldiers  and  confined  ;  to  be  tried  by  a  military  court.  And  for  what? 
Any  offence  defined  by  the  articles  of  war  ?  Not  at  all.  It  was  in  fact 
for  presuming  to  oppose,  by  very  mild  remonstrance,  the  overwhelming 
usurpation,  which  had  totally  annihilated  privnte  rights,  and  placed  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  the  community  at  the  control  of  a  military  chief. 
For  this  (new  crime  in  a  land  which  boasts  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,) 
he  was  put  in  jeopardy  of  his  life — While  in  confinement  under  a  guard 
of  soldiers,  separated  from  his  family  and  friends,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1815,  nearly  a  month  and  a  half  after  the  enemy  had  retreated,  (which 
was  prior  to  the  21st  January,  as  the  General's  proclamation  on  that  day 
shews,)  and  more  than  two  weeks  after  the  news  of  peace,  the 
Counsel  of  Mr.  Louallier,  applied  to  the  Judge  of  the  United  States' 
District  Court  for  a  writ  of  '  habeas  corpus  "  This  (he  Judge  was 
bound  by  his  duty  and  his  oath  to  grant;  if  he  had  refused,  it  would 
have  been  a  misdemeanor,  for  which  he  might  have  been  punished. 
Accordingly  the  writ  was  allowed,  and  made  returnable  on  the  next 
day.  On  the  same  evening,  however,  Judge  Hail,  was  forcibly  ta- 
ken FROM  HIS  HOME  BY  A  PARTY  OF  SOLDIERS CARRIED  TO  THE  BAR- 
RACKS, and  there  confined.  The  clerk  of  the  Court,  R.  Claiborne, 
to  whose  deposition  we  refer  in  proof  of  the  facts  we  now  state, 
called  to  see  him,  and  was  refused  admittance.  On  his  return  to 
his  lodgings,  he  was  met  by  a  Major  Chotard,  the  General's  Aid,  who 
produced  an  order  from  the  General,  requiring  him  to  give  up  the 
original  petition  with  the  Judges  allowance  endorsed — The  clerk  ob- 
served, that  by  a  rule  of  the  court,  he  was  not  permitted  to  deliver  an 
Original  paper  out  ot  the  office  ;  but  said  he  would  go  to  the  General 
with  it.  He  did  so,  and  the  General,  upon  seeing  the  paper,  declared 
he  would  keep  it.  The  clerk  objected  again  the  order  of  court,  to 
which  the  General  replied,  he  would  keep  it  on  his  own  responsibility, 
and  actually  did  so — The  District  Attorney,  Mr.  Dick,  applied  to  Judge 
Lewis  for  a  habeas  corpus,  to  relieve  his  brother  Judge.  Both  these 
gentlemen  had  fought  in  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  Judge  Lewis  had 
been  commended,  in  general  orders,  for  his  good  conduct  :  —  Yet  they 
were  both  arrested  as  traitors,  and  their  lives  were  placed  at  (he  peril 
ofa  military  court.  Fellow  citizens,  these  things  are  true  :  We  chal- 
lenge contradiction  of  a  single  fact  we  have  stated.  Indeed  we  have 
not  presented  them  in  so  strong  a  point  of  view,  against  the  General,  as 
a  more  full  developement  would  have  allowed.  We  aim  nt  brevity  and 
condensation,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able,  in  reasonable  compass,  to 
shew  the  ground  we  take. — Will  you  now,  in  justice  to  yourselves  and 
your  children,  and  in  candor  to  us,  give  you1-  calm  reflection  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  consequences  of  the  transactions  we  have  disclosed  1  Ifyou 
do,  we  venture  to  say  you  will  be  convinced,  that  never  was  greater 
usurpation  and  tyranny  committed,  in  a  country  boasting  of  laws  and 
liberty — We  know  that  the  partisans  of  Gen.  Jackson  defend  his  outra- 
geous proceedings,  by  the  usual  plea  for  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
— '.'  necessity  "  They  say  that  the  people  of  New  Orleans  were  disaf- 
fected, and  the  legislature  traitorous  ;  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  British,  &c.  &c.     It  is  possible  there  may  have  been 
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'persons  who  would  have  sold  their  country  for  gold,  hut  if  there  were., 
even  the  vigilance  of  General  Jackson,  never  could  discover  them.  Not 
a  single  individual  was  ever  convicted  oi  such  a  crime  ;  nor  is  the  name 
of  one  upon  record.  On  the  contrary,  never  was  there  more  devoted 
zeal,  more  bravery  and  unanimity,  than  was  displayed  by  the  citizens 
generally.  But  take  the  testimony  of  General  Jackson  himself.  In 
his  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans,  dated  January  27th,  1815,  he 
says,  "I  pray  you,  now  sir,  to  communicate  to  the  inhabitants  of  your 
respectable  city,  the  exalted  sense   I    entertain  of  their  patriotism, 
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constitution."  Yet  over  sj/c/»  a  people  it  was  necessary  to  declare 
and  enforce  martial  law — treating  those  citizens,  for  whom  he  expresses 
so  high  an  opinion,  as  "s/n'es,"  if  seen  in  the  streets  after  nine  o'clock  at 
night. — Let  us,  however,  hear  the  General  further  ;  "  Seldom  in  any 
community  has  so  much  cause  been  given  for  deserved  praise  ;  while 
the  young  were  in  the  field  and  arresting  the  progress  of  the  foe,  the 
aged  watched  over  the  city  and  preserved  its  internal  peace  ;  and  even 
the  softer  sex  encouraged  their  husbands  and  brothers  to  remain  at  the 
post  of  danger  and  duty.*'  This  then  was  his  deliberate  opinion  at  a  time 
when  if  there  had  been  treachery,  its  effects  must  have  been  experien- 
ced ;  for  it  was  three  weeks  after  the  battle,  and  Ten  clays  at  least  after 
flic  enemy  had  retreated.  Where,  we  ask,  is  the  candor,  and  where  is 
the  justice  of  those  who  would  charge  treason  against  the  people  of 
X"w  Orleans,  in  ordpr  to  cover  from  public,  view,  the  errors  of  their 
favourite  "  hero/'1''  We  call,  again,  for  any  evidence  that  ever  even  a  sin- 
gle individual  was  guilty  of  the  foul  crime,  which  is  now  imputed  to  the 
legislature  and  people  of  Louisiana.  Will  the  case  of  Louallier  be  re- 
lied upon  ?  Is  the  publication  of  a  paragraph,  in  a  newspaper,  to  be 
calied  treason  to  the  state,  because  offensive  to  the  pride  of  the 
General  ?  This  would  be  to  revive  the  "crimen  loesae  mnjestalis"  in  all 
its  terrors,  and  with  a  new  aspect.  But  Louallier  was  not  convicted  of 
any  offence  described  either  in  the  articles  of  war  or  in  the  General's 
"  rules.''''  He  was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  the  members  of  which  for- 
tunately had  independence  and  virtue  enough  to  acquit  him  honourably 
of  every  charge.  We  may  then  assert  that  he  was  innocent,  for  the 
General's  own  tribunal  so  decided.  Yet  for  allowing  a  habeas  corpus 
to  this  injured  man,  Judge  Hall  was  "  shopped"  according  to  the  Gener- 
al's jocose  but  emphatic  expression  to  the  marshal  ;  when  the  District 
Attorney  attempted  his  relief,  he  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  art  order 
was  issued  to  arrest  Judge  Lewis,  because  he  had  been  applied  to  for 
another  writ.  Louallier,  too,  although  acquitted,  was  continued  in 
confinement  for  some  time  longer.  Allow  us  now  to  present  you  a  de- 
finition or  two  from  a  celebrated  writer  on  government,  I\lr.  Locke, 
and  we  will  then  attempt  to  draw  the  conclusion  which,  we  think,  the 
facts  and  circumstances  fairly  warrant.  "Usurpation  is  the  exercise 
of  a  power  to  which  another  hath  a  right  :  Tyranny  is  the  exercise  of 
a  power  to  which  nobody  can  have  aright."  "Wherever  law  ends,  ty- 
ranny begins  :  and  whoever  in  authority  exceeds  the  power  given  him 
by  the  law — and  makes  use  of  the  force  under  his  command  to  com- 
pass that  which  the  law  allows  not."  is  a  tyrant.  Apply  these  defi- 
nitions to  the  transactions  we  have  been  examining,  and  form  your 
deliberate  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  General  Jackson's  public 
conduct.  We  alledge  that  he  has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  government  ;  and  that  he  has  used  the 
powers,  thus  assumed,  tyrannically.  We  assert  that  he  has  infringed  the 
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Constitution,  disregarded  the  laws,  and  violated  the  private  rights  and 
personal  safety  of  the  citizens.  The  following  instances  are  sub- 
mitted :  In  the  case  of  the  "six  militia  men,"  we  say  that  the  5th  arti- 
cle of  the  "  amendments"  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
infringed,  by  calling  them  to  answer  for  a  "  capital  crime,'"  without  "  in- 
dictment of  a  grand  jury,"  when  they  were  not  in  actual  service,  neither 
was  it  "  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ;"  and  in  having '"deprived  them" 
of  life  "  without  due  process  of  law."  The  articles  of  war  were  disre- 
garded in  the  particulars  we  before  noticed.  We  have  waived  any  dis- 
cussion, at  present,  as  to  the  right  to  declare  martial  law  during  actual 
hostilities,  so  far  as  the  discipline  of  the  army  was  concerned  ;  but  we 
assert  that  the  continuation  of  it  one  day  after  the  necessity  ceased,  was 
an  infringement  of  our  free  institutions  and  rights — was  totally  illegal 
and  tyrannical.  The  1st  article  of  the  "amendments"  was  violated  by 
abridging  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  putting  it  under  a  military  cen- 
sorship. This  was  tyranny  also,  according  to  our  definition  ;  for  it  was 
"  exercising  a  power  to  which  nobody  (not  even  Congress)  can  have  a 
right,"  But  the  great  barrier  of  the  political  safety  of  the  citizens 
was  broken  down  in  the  cases  of  Louallier  and  the  Judges.  The  9th 
section  of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution,  which  limits  the  powers 
of  Congress,  declares  that"  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  it."  The  right  to  this  writ,  which  is  the  on- 
ly security  we  have  against  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  was  in  this 
instance  entirely  taken  away,  and  under  the  extraordinary  and  violent 
circumstances  we  have  mentioned.  The  office  papers  were  illegally 
withheld  from  the  clerk,  and  the  judge  was  forcibly  dragged  away  and 
imprisoned.  We  deny  that  under  the  Constitution,  even  Congress,  in 
this  instance  could  have  suspended  the  wtit.  Peace  was  made  ;  there 
was  neither  "  rebellion  nor  invasion'''' — nor  did  the  "  public  safety  re- 
quire it."  General  Jackson,  however,  by  military  force  defeated  the 
right  in  the  particular  case,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  inter- 
ference of  the  judge  with  his  proceeding,  "  shopped  himV  as  he  said. 
Now  in  what  situation  were  the  people  of  New  Orleans  ?  General 
Jackson  might  have  imprisoned  hundreds  of  them  and  have  taken  their 
property,  without  the  possibility  of  their  having  legal  redress.  The  on- 
ly remedy  would  have  been  an  appeal  to  physical  force,  and  even  then  he 
would  have  had  the  advantage,  wilh  a  disciplined  army  and  the  means 
of  war.  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  for  those  who  have  candidly  examin- 
ed the  facts,  not  to  believe  that  General  Jackson  was  influenced,  in 
Louallier's  case,  by  feelings  of  resentment,  operating  upon  a  naturally 
overbearing  and  violent  temper.  In  the  written  defence  which  he  of- 
fered, in  the  proceeding  against  him  for  these  oppressive  and  illegal 
measures,  he  says,  "  To  have  silently  looked  on  such  an  offence  (mean- 
ing the  offence  of  Louallier,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  martial 
was  no  offence  at  all)  without  making  an  attempt  to  punish  it,  would 
have  been  a  formal  surrender,  wc.  of  all  personal  dignitv,"  &c— 
And  immediately  after,  he  intimates  his  own  apprehension,  that  the 
party  was  not  the  subject  of  any  criminal  proceeding,  either  under  the 
articles  of  war  or  his  own  "  rules" — for  he  says,  (speaking  of  the  Judge) 
"an  unbending  sense  of  what  he  seemed  to  think  the  conduct,  which 
his  station  required,  might  have  induced  him  to  order  the  liberation  of 
the  prisoner,"  &.c  This  was  the  foundation  of  his  reason  for  "shopping" 
his  honor,  and  suspending,  as  be  says,  "the  exercise  of  this  judicial 
power,"  viz  ;  the  habeas  corpus.     Here  then,  by  his  own  shewing,  he 
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has  exercisei  a  power,  that,  in  any  event  can  only  belong  to  Congress  ; 
which  is  usurpation  ;-  and  he  has  exercised  a  power  against  law  and 
oppressively,  that  under  the  existing  circumstances,  not  even  Congress 
could  exercise;  which  is  tyranny.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not 
permit  a  full  developement  of  the  case  of  the  much  injured  Louallier. 
Be  fell  a  victim,  we  have  no  doubt,  to  the  stand  he  made  for  the  rights 
of  hi*  fellow  citizens.  As  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  opposed  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  believing  that  no  necessity  existed 
to  w  arrant  such  a  tremendous  measure.  A  measure  which  annihilated  the 
only  security  of  the  citizen,  and  placed  him,  alike  with  the  soldier,  at  the 
absolute  control  of  the  commanding  general.  This  was  h'xsjirst  offence  ; 
but  when  gallant  Frenchmen,  who  had  fought  bravely  on  the  lines,  in 
the  battle  of  the  8th  January,  and  some  of  them  the  very  men,  who  had 
directed  the  artillery  on  that  memorable  day,  with  such  tremendous 
effect  against  the  enemy,  were  banished,  because  they  were  anxious  to 
return  to  their  families  after  the  war  was  at  an  end,  he  drew  upon  him- 
self the  wrath  of  the  General,  by  urging  a  mild  remonstrance.  Could 
we  present  the  case  of  these  proscribed  gentlemen  also,  it  would  appear 
to  be  one  of  great  vexation  and  hardship.  The  whole  population,  capa- 
ble of  arms,  had  turned  out  to  defend  the  city.  The  inhabitants  of  New 
Orleans,  and  those  persons  in  the  number,  composed  the  1st  and  2nd 
regiments.  After  the  enemy  had  retreated,  it  seemed  reasonable  that 
thosp  who  had  families  in  the  city  would  have  been  permitted  to  have 
returned,  yet  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that  Gen.  Jackson  ordered  the  1st 
and  2nd  regiments  to  remain  at  Villere's  farm,  and  marched  his  regulars 
and  foreign  militia  into  the  city.  Any  man  can  appreciate  their  feelings. 
Husbands,  brothers  and  fathers  were  thus  compelled  to  leave  their 
wives,  sisters  and  daughters  to  the  doubtful  protection  of  strangers, 
while  they  were  compelled  to  remain  in  the  field,  by  severe  discipline, 
the  propriety,  justice  or  necessity  of  which  they  could  not  perceive. — 
But  we  must  pass  on,  requesting  you,  fellow-citizens,  to  put  this  ques- 
tion to  yourselves  after  reviewing  the  facts.  Suppose  General  Jackson 
should  be  elected  president  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  and  of  the  militia  when  in  actual  service  ;  suppose  he  should,  by 
means  of  the  military  spirit  that  prevails,  get  the  nation  into  a  war; 
suppose  he  should  declare  "  martial  law,"  and  under  pretence  that  the 
members  of  congress  were  disaffected,  should  put  tbem  under  arrest  and 
"  shop1'  the  judges — pray  what  kind  of  government  would  you  have?  Ob- 
serve that  this  is  not  an  impossible  case  ;  for  the  same  powers  that 
he  exercised  at  New  Orleans,  he  might  exercise  at  Washington  city, 
or  Washington,  Pennsylvania.  In  examining  further  the  public  acts 
of  General  Jackson,  we  shall  develope  the  same  usurpation  of  the 
powers  of  government — the  same  disregard  of  law — and  the  same 
tyranny  over  the  private  rights  of  individuals.  —  During  the  year  1817, 
some  disturbances  existed  between  the  frontier  settlers  of  Georgia,  and 
the  Indian  tribes.  It  would  be  useless  to  enquire  where  the  fault 
lay,  were  it  not  that  we  think  the  public  mind  has  been  misled,  on  the 
subject,  and  many  violent  proceedings  of  General  Jackson,  have  been 
tolerated  by  the  prejudices  of  the  people  against  these  savages.  We 
believe,  they  have  been  "  more  sinned  against  than  sinning  ;"  and  that 
if  the  truth  was  known,  it  would  appear  that  there  never  was  a  more 
oppressed  race  of  men.  All  the  violations  of  law — all  the  outrages 
against  humanity  that  were  committed  during  this  quasi  war,  have 
been  justified  under  the  plea  of  '■'retaliation  ."  and  the  mue.ders  of- 
the  savages  have  been  placed  in  detail  before  ' he  nation,  to  shorfc  th* 
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feelings  and  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people.  Let  us  look,  however, 
at  the  other  side,  and  if  we  take  the  testimony  of  one  of  our  own  wit- 
nesses, we  were  the  aggressors.  Governor  Mitchell,  of  Georgia,  ex- 
amined  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate,  says,  "the  peace  of  the 
frontier  has  been  disturbed  by  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the 
whites,  as  well  as  by  Indians."  "  These  acts  were  increased,  &.c.  by 
a  set  of  lawless  and  abandoned  characters,  (whiles)  who  had  taken  re- 
fuge on  both  sides  of  St.  Mary's  river,  and  living  principally  by 
plunder."  "1  believe  the  first  outrage  committed  on  the  frontier  of 
Georgia,  after  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  was  by  a  party  of  these  ban- 
ditti, who  plundered  a  party  of  Seminole  Indians,  on  their  way  to 
Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  and  killing  one  of  them.  This  pro- 
duced retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and  hence  the  killing  of  Mrs. 
Ganet  and  her  child  " — Afterwards  he  says,  "General  Gaines  arrived 
with  a  detachment  from  the  west — sent  for  the  chief  of  Fowltown— and 
for  his  contumacy  in  not  immediately  appearing  before  him,  the  town 
was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States. — 
This  fact  was,  I  conceive,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Seminole  war.** 
Soon  after  the  affair  at  Fowltown,  Lieut.  Scott  and  his  party  were  at- 
tacked, and  fell  victims  to  the  rage  of  the  savages — The  matter  now 
became  serious,  and  General  Jackson  was  ordered  to  take  the  field. — 
He  was  informed  by  the  Secretary  at  War,  of  the  force  at  his  disposal, 
viz:  regulars  and  militia  1800  men,  and  was  directed,  if  more  be- 
came necessary,  to  apply  to  the  Governors  of  the  adjoining  states;  Sec, 
Let  ussee  how  General  Jackson  obeyed  this  order.  The  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  was  then  at  Nashville,  within  ten  miles  of  the  "  Hermitage/'' 
yet,  General  Jackson,  without  deigning  to  consult  him,  issued  his  call 
upon  the  "patriotism  of  West  Tennesseans,"  and  in  this  way,  by  his  own 
authority,  again  raised  an  army  of  1000  mounted  gunmen.  He  ap- 
pointed officers  to  command  this  corps,  himself,  without  even  reporting 
to  the  Secretary  at  War,  their  names.  This  alarming  precedent  is 
before  the  people  for  their  consideration.  If  a  general  can  by  such 
means,  get  at  his  control  1000  men,  he  may  10,000,  or  100,000  ;  and 
when  once  in  the  field,  it  will  be  too  late  to  enquire  into  his  authority. 
A  court  martial,  composed  ofolhcers,  thus  appointed  by  himself,  would 
soon  convict  of"  mutiny,"  any  refractory  stickler  for  law  or  constitu- 
tional right — as  the  miserable  six  militia  men  fatally  experienced. — 
This  formidable  force,  altogether  amounting  to  3300  men,  against  which, 
according  to  Colonel  B'itler's  statement,  there  were  never  "  at  any  time 
during  the  war  more  than  5  or  600  enemies  embodied  at  any  one  place," 
it  may  be  supposed  "  looked  down  all  opposition."  Accordingly  General 
Jackson  traversed  the  Creek  country,  and  drove  the  miserable  rabble  of 
Indians  and  fugitive  slaves  before  him.  The  war  was  finally  terminated 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  killed  on  our  side,  and  two  of  those  at  the 
Barancas.  Great  numbers  of  cattle,  several  thousand  bushels  of  corn, 
and  much  other  plunder  was  obtained.  *«  Three  hundred  houses  were 
consumed — leaving  a  tract  of  fertile  country  in  ruin." 

On  the  25th  March,  general  Jackson  had  issued  his  orders  to  capt. 
M'Keever,  commanding  the  naval  forces  in  the  bay  of  Appalachicola, 
to  "cruise  along  the  coast  eastwardly,  and  capture  and  make  prisoners 
of  all  and  every  person  or  description  of  persons,  white,  red  or  black, 
with  all  their  goods,  chattels  and  effects,  together  with  all  crafts,  vessels 
or  means  of  transportation  by  water,"  &.c. — Against  what  particular 
nation  or  nation.-,  traversing  the  high  seas,  this  sweeping  order  was  in- 
tended, does  not  appear  :   it  would  seem  from  the  general  terms  of  it. 
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fu  be  against  the  whole  world.     If  captain  M'Keever  had  happened 
to  have  executed  it  against  the  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have 
been  a  fortunate  thing  that  he  held  the  United   States'  commission,  or 
he  might  have  stood  a  chance  for  piracy.     On  the  6th  of  April,  general 
Jackson,  not  being  able  to  find  an  enemy  within  our  territory,  entered 
Florida,  and  captured  the  fortress  of  St.  Marks  from  the  Spaniards. — 
And  here  an  act  was  done  which  stains  the  annals  of  our  country  : 
Two  Indian  chiefs,  one  of  them  a  prophet,  were  "enticed"  (says  col, 
Butler,)  by  hanging  out  a  friendly  flag,  on  board  one  of  the  vessels,, and 
were  by  the  commanding  general  ordered  to  be  brought  on  shore  and 
hung. — "  What,  hang  an  Indian  ! !  !"  Yes,  without  trial,  without  proof, 
without  any  legal  examination— they  were  strung  up  merely  for  the 
sake  of  "  an  example  " — This  horrible  act  of  perfidy  and   cruelty  was 
done  upon  neutral  soil.     The  wretched  sufferers  were  not  taken  in 
battle  :  they  were  not  found  in  arms  against   us.     They  had  been    zn- 
vited  to  come  among  friends,  which  implied  by  the  laws  of  war  and  the 
laws  of  honor  a  guarantee-of  safety. — If  they  had  been  taken  prisoners 
of  war  in  battle,  and  their  lives  had  been  promised,  they   could  not  law- 
fully have  been  put  to  death,  even  upon  the  principal  of  retaliation.    In 
this  case  an  assurance  not  only  of  security  but  of  friendship  was  held  out 
to  them  ;  and  to  violate  that  pledge  was  perfidious  and  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  war. — But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  subject,  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  case  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  — The  first 
of  these  unfortunate  men  was  found  at  St.  Marks,  when  the  place  was 
captured  :  the  other  was  taken  some  time  after  in  company  with   Cook, 
who  was  used  as  a  witness  against  them. — A  special  court  martial  com- 
posed of  13  members,  (5  of  whom  were  General  Jackson's  officers,)  was 
appointed  to  try  them,  on  the  26th  April,  at  St.  Marks,  the  captured 
post,  within  the  territory  of  Spain. — We   do  not  mean    to  discuss  the 
question  of  their  guilt  or  innocence,  though  from  a   careful  examina- 
tion  of  the  evidence,  we  are  inclined   to  think  that  public  feeling  has 
sanctioned   their  condemnation,  more  than  justice  or  the  rules  of  law. 
Arbuthnot  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung  :  Ambrister  was 
also  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but  immediately  the  court 
reconsidered  the  case,  and  finally  sentenced  him  to  receive  50  stripes,  and 
to  be  confined  with  a  ball  and  chain,  &c.  for  12  months. — Two  questions 
of  great  importance  are  presented,  which  the  people  are  now  to  decide, 
1st.     Were   those   persons    at  all  amenable   to  a  military  tribunal  ? — 
2nd.     If  they  were,  have   they  been   legally  executed?  On   the   first 
point  let   it  be   observed,   that   they    were   British,  subjects,  and   there 
was  no  proof  that  ever  they  were  upon  our  soil.     Arbuthnot  was  charged 
and  condemned  for  being  a  spy,  but  upon  what  principle  we  do  not  see. 
He  merely  detailed  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  and  it  would  seem  for  his  ad- 
vice and   direction    only,  information,  which   the   commandant   of  St. 
Marks  had  received,  of  general  Jackson's  advance  and  his  force.    How 
this  could  make  him  a  spy,  we  cannot  conceive.     He  was  also  charged 
with  encouraging   the  Indians  to  hostilities,  and  with  furnishing  them 
ammunition.  &.c. — Now  admitting  all  this  to  be  true,  we  do  not  see  how 
he  could  be  held  criminally  responsible  by  the  laws  of  war.     A  neutral 
enemy  may  join  a  belligerent  and  even  fight :  this  is  doing  more  than 
encouraging  by  influence  or  counsel.     If  taken    he  is  to  be  considered 
a  prisoner  of  war  and  treated  accordingly.     Such  was  the  case  of  Am- 
brister.— He  was  charged  with  bearing  arms  against  us  ;  and  if  he   did 
do  so,  the  gallant  Lafayette  and  others  had  left  their  own  country    to 
fight  on  our  side — at  a  time  too  when  Great  Britain  denounced  our  peo- 
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pie  as  rebels. — The  Indians  are  not  subject  to  our  municipal  law  :  they 
are  independent ;  with  the  right  of  peace  and  war. — A  neutral  joining 
them  does  not  expose  himself  to  the  penalties  of  an  outlaw  or  a  pirate, 
as  general  Jackson  asserts  in  his  letter  to  the  secretary  at  war. — The 
only  ground  then  on  which  the  execution  of  those  men  could  be  at  all 
sustained,  is  that  which  the  friends  of  gen.  Jackson  were  compelled  to 
take  in  Congress  :  the  principle  of  retaliation  against  a  savage  enemy, 
which  allows  no  quarters. — This  was  not  suggested  in  the  case  present- 
ed to  the  court  ;  nor  indeed  was  it  a  subject  of  investigation  before  any 
tribunal  ;  it  is  a  sovereign  act  of  summary  infliction  which  a  general 
may  exercise  upon  his  own  responsibility.  Neither  does  general  Jack- 
son in  the  order  for  their  execution  put  it  upon  that  footing  ;  nor  in  his 
letter  to  the  secretary  of  war  on  the  5th  May,  in  which  he  says  they 
were  tried, — "-legally  convicted''' — and  "justly  punished  ;"  having  ref- 
erence, of  course,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court  and  the  charges  there 
exhibited. —  If  he  had  ordered  them  without  any  trial,  upon  the  alleged 
fact  of  their  being  adherents  in  arms  of  the  enemy,  to  be  shot,  upon 
the  principle  of  retaliation,  then  it  might  be  proper  to  enquire,  1st. 
Whether  they  were  subject,  by  the  laws  of  war,  to  that  summary  inflic- 
tion ?  and  2d,  if  they  were,  whether  general  Jackson  had  power  to  apply 
it?  We  admit  that  retaliation  may  sometimes  be  used,  in  order  to 
compel  an  enemy  to  regard  the  laws  of  war.  It  is  a  preventive  remedy 
against  barbarous  and  unlawful  hostility  ;  but  it  can  only  be  allowed  in 
a  state  of  actual  war.  As  the  object  of  it  is  merely  to  deter  the  enemy, 
from  acts  of  cruelty,  it  is  obvious  that  the  moment  the  contest  is  at  an 
end,  the  right  of  retaliation  ceases.  Punishment  then  supervenes, 
when  crimes  have  been  committed  ;  which  can  only  be  inflicted  by  the 
tribunals  of  the  country — By  the  common  law  of  England,  as  laid  down 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  (3d  Inst :  52.)  "■  if  a  lieutenant  or  other  that  hath 
commission  of  martial  authority,  doth  in  time  of  peace,  hang,  or  other- 
wise execute  any  man  by  colour  of  martial  law,  this  is  murder." — The 
5th  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  prohibits  capital  pun- 
ishment, unless  on  indictment,  except  "m  lime  of  war  or  public  danger:" 
and  the  65th  article  of  "  rules,  &.c."  requires  the  proceedings  in  any 
case  extending  to  loss  of  life,  in  time  of  peace,-  to  be  laid  before  the 
president,  &c. — Now  let  us  see  how  these  authorities  apply.  On  the 
26th  April,  1818,  the  very  day  that  Arbuthnot  was  put  upon  his  trial, 
general  Jackson  wrote  to  the  secretary  at  war  in  these  words — "  The 
Indian  forces  have  been  divided  and  scattered — cut  (ff  from  all  commu- 
nication with  those  unprincipled I  agents  of  foreign  nations  who  have  de- 
luded them  to  their  ruin;  they  have  not  the  power,  if  the  will  remain,  of 
again  annoying  our  frontier. "  Nothing  occurred  to  change  this  state 
of  things  before  their  execution. — There  was  then  a  statetof/)ertce;  the 
barbarous  hostilities  which  alone  could  justify  retaliation,  had  ceased, 
and  the  right  to  inflict  death,  under  that  plea,  ceased  also. — We  adopt 
the  language  of  an  eminent  writer  on  the  law  of  nations:  **  The  license 
of  war  authorises  no  acts  of  hostility,  but  what  are  necessary  and  con- 
ducive to  the  end  and  object  of  the  war.  Gratuitous  barbarity  borrows 
no  excuse  from  this  plea.  The  danger  of  injustice  by  hastily  punish- 
ing :  The  tumult  and  flame  of  war  little  agrees  with  the  proceedings- 
of  pure  and  sound  justice  :  more  quiet  times  are  to  be  waited  for.  It 
is  more  wise  and  safe  therefore  for  a  general  to  secure  his  prisoners, 
till  having  restored  tranquility,  he  can  have  them  tried  according  to  the 
laws." — Had  general  Jackson  retained  these  wretched  men  in  custody, 
until  their  case  was  known  to  the  president ;  or  had  he  even  reported 
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the  proceedings  of  the  court  to   him,  they   never  would,  we  believe 
have  been  executed,      hie  ought  to    have  done  so  for  another  reason  : 
We  deny  that  in  any  aspect  of  the  case,  he  had  the  power  to  put  pn 
soners  to  death  upon  the  plea  of  retaliation:   It  is  as  overeign  act,  which 
no  subordinate  command  can  do.      In  this    position    we    are    sustained, 
not  only  by  (he  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  but  also  by  the  opinion  of 
respectable  men  in  our  own  country.    We  refer  to  the  court  of  enquiry, 
with  respect  to  the  burning  of  Dover,  in  Canada,  of  which  general  Scoit 
was  president  ;  in  which    proceeding  it    is  said  ';  acts  vf  retaliation  071 
the  part  of  a  nation,  proud   of  its  rights  and  co?iscious  of  the  power  of 
enforcing  them,  should  lie  reluctantly  resorted  to,  and  only  by    instruc- 
tions from  the  highk.st  authority.''      Where,  we  would   ask,   were 
general  Jackson's   "  instructions?"     But   can   the    execution    of  these 
men  be  justified  upon  any  principle  of  law,  reason  or   humanity  I    As 
respects  Ambrister,  we  assert  that  it  cannot  — The  order  for  their  ex- 
ecution was  in  these  words,  'Brevet   Major   C.   W.  Fanning,  &.c.   will 
have  between  the  hours  of  8  and  9  A.  M.,  A.  Arbuthnot  suspended  by 
the  neck  with  a  rope  until  he  is  dead,  and  Robert  C.  Ambrister    to   be 
fhot  to  death,  agreeably    to    the  sentence    of  the  court." — Now 
we  have  seen  that   the  first  opinion  of  the  court,  as  to  the  sentence  of 
Ambrister,  was  rescinded,  and  the  last  determination  was  the  only  sen- 
tence that  general  Jackson  couid  notice  ;  it  was  the  only  sentence  of  the 
court.     Yet  he  undertakes  to  set  that  aside,  and  declare  operative,  one 
which  the  court  itself  annulled,  and  which  was  as  completely  void  as  if 
it  had  never  been  agitated. — The    order  for  execution  then  rests    upon 
no  foundation.     If  general  Jackson  had  disapproved  of  the  sentence   of 
the  court,  he  might  have  reversed  the  whole  proceeding  and  began  de 
novo,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  Louallier  ;  but  he  professes  to  conform 
to  it,  and  yet  goes  directly  contrary.    The  court  determined  that  Ambris 
ter  should  not  be  shot:  general   Jackson   orders    him    to.  be    shot,  and 
says   it   is   "  agreeably  to  the  sexience."      What  a  mockery  !  ! — But  it  is 
useless  to  take  up  time  on   this   point.     The    commiitee  of  the  senate 
reported  a  resolution  disapproving  of  the  execution  bl  both  these  men. 
Some   of  the  members    who   dissented,   endeavoured   to  vindicate  the 
general  in  a  long  defence,   which  they   offered  as    a  substitute.      They 
admitted,  however,  ijuil  the    execution    of  Ambrister   was  wrong,  but 
justified  him  on   the  ground  (which  he   never  took    himself,)  that    he 
might  have  put  him  to  death,  in  "  retaliation"  without  the  interference 
of  a  court  at  all. — Whether  there  in   not  more  ingenuity,   than  justice 
or  candor  in  this,  we  leave  you  to  decide. 

We  shall  not  take  up  >our  time  in  examining  the  pretences  under 
which  he  forcibly  seized  Florida,  a  neutral  country,  in  opposition  to  the 
express  orders  of  the  secretary  at  war  Our  government  immediately 
restored  the  captured  places,  and  thus  manifested  an  unequivocal  disa- 
vowal of  the  act.  The  history  of  the  transaction,  however,  will  shew 
that  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  necessity  for  this  violent  attack  upon 
a  friendly  power.  The  facts  which  general  Jackson  alleged,  with  res- 
pect to  the  Indians,  were  denied  by  the  governor  of  Pensacola,  and  no 
proof  has  been  offered  to  sustain  them.  It  seems  quite  as  probable 
that  the  general  was  influenced  more  by  a  bravado  of  Don  Jose  Masot, 
than  by  a  regard  to  the  peace  and  honor  of  his  own  country.  Fortu- 
nately the  prompt  reparation,  offered  by  our  president,  was  accepted, 
and  thus  the  nation  was  saved  from  a  war  with  Europe,  into  which  we 
might  have  been  involved,  by  this  unauthorised  invasion  of  neutral  ter- 
ritory and  neutral  rights.* — The  restoration  of  the  country  was  much 
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against  the  wish  of  general  Jackson.     In  a  letter  dated  August   10, 
1818,  to  the  secretary  at  war,  he  urges  the  necessity  of  holding  the 
Floridas,  and   offers  to  pledge  his   life  "  upon   defending  the    country 
from  St.  Mary's  to  the  Barrataire,  against  all  the  machinations  and  at- 
tacks of  the   holy  alliance,    and  combined  Europe."     If  this  single  ex- 
pression does  not  furnish  evidence  of  what  we  might  expect  from  a 
"  military  president ,"  we  do  not  know  what  will  — But  there  are  some 
facts  connected  with  the  invasion  of  Florida,  and  the  capture  of  Pensa- 
Cola,  which  may  possibly  throw   some   light    upon   the  motives  of  the 
general's  conduct. — It  was  in  evidence,  before   the  committee  of  the 
senate,  that  in  the  fall  of  1817,  several  gentlemen  of  Nashville,  (among 
whom  were  John  Dounelson,  the  nephew  of  the  general,  and  John  H. 
Eaton,  his  biographer,  and  the  same  person  who  figures  in  a  letter  late- 
ly published,)  formed  a  company,  to  speculate  in  lots  and  lands  in   Pen- 
saeola.     Mr.  Donoelson  as  their  agent,  went  on,  with  authority  to  make 
purchases  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $16,000  ;  and  succeeded  to   his 
wishes. — Mr.  Eaton,  in  his  testimony,  9ays,  that  his  "  inducements  to 
make  this  adveniure,  was  that  he  believed  the  country  would  ultimate- 
ly belong  to  the  United  States." — It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  consider- 
inglhe  intimate  relation  subsisting  between  the  parties,  that  the  specu- 
lation is  hardly  secured  by  deed,  &,c.  until  general  Jackson   advances 
With  an  American  army— invades  the  country — seizes  the  forts — occu- 
pies Pensacola — aud  then  endeavours,  by  influence  and  arguments,  to 
induce  his  government  to  retain  the  conquest,  at  the  expense  of  justice, 
right  and  tranquility. — We  will  not  say,  that  the  general  was  concerned 
in  this  adventure  ;  but  the  circumstances  are  quite  as  strong,  to   favour 
that  presumption,  as  those  relied  upon  to  support  the  famed  charge  of 
bribery,  bargain,  &c.  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  and  so  often. — 
Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  acts  of  general  Jackson  as 
a  civil  magistrate,  and  see   whether  the  same  overbearing  violence    of 
temper- — the  same  self-willed,  despotic  exercise  ofpewer  have  not  been 
manifested  in  his  public  conduct. — Upon  the  cession  of  Florida  to   the 
United  States,  general  Jackson  was  appointed  governor  of  that  territo- 
ry.— His  own  view    of  the  arbitrary  authority  vested  on    him,   appears 
from  his  letter  to  capt.  Bell,  dated  Aigust  13,   1821,  in  which  he  says, 
"  I  despatched  an  express,  &c.  to  you  with  sundry  ordinances,  which   I 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  for  the  better  organization  of  the  Floridas." 
'«  The  constitution  of  Spain,  providing  for  the  trial  by  jury   in  criminal 
oases,  although  never  extended  to  the  colonies,  because  the  treaty  ced- 
ing the  Floridas  was  concluded  before   the   constitution   was    adopted, 
&,c.  in  Spain."-— Here  is  a  most  extraordinary  declaration  from  the  re- 
publican governor  of  a  ceded   territory,  which,  it  was  intended,  might 
hereafter  become  a  member  of  our  union. — The  trial  by  jury ,  the  free- 
man's dearest  right,  is  not  to  be  allowed,  because  the  country  was  ceded, 
before  Spaniards  had  obtained  that   privilege  under  their  new  constitu- 
tion'; and  the  rights  of  the  people  were  to  be  determined  and  regulated 
by  the  '<  ordinances''''  of  the  governor — that  is,  by  the  simple  declara- 
tion of  his  will.-— A  happy  change  truly  ! !  In  our  further  enquiry,  how- 
ever, we  will  rind  that  the  governor  acted  under  this  impression.     In  a 
former  letter  to  capt.  Bell,  he  had  said  "  the  Spanish  laws  and  usages 
are  in  force  :"     His  ordinances  were  to  declare  what  the  Spanish  laws 
were,  and  afterwards  in  the  letter  last  referred  to,  he  adds,  "  The  judge 
(appointed  by  the  president,)  can  exercise  no  other  power,  (except   s» 
far  as  relates  to  carrying  into  effect  the  acts  extended  over  the  Floridas,) 
unless  specially  given  him  by   the  president.     Such  instructions  have 
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not  been   given,  and   I   doubt  very  much  whether  the  president 
could  give  them.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  person  exercising  the 
power  of  the  governor  of  East  Florida,  can  exercise  all  the  powers 
exercised  under  the  king  of  Spain,  at  the  time  the  country  was  ced- 
ed."— This  power  we  know    was   arbitrary   and    despotic.     Spain   had 
Dot   reformed  her  constitution  at  the   time,  and  hence,  as   the  general 
argues  the  people  of  Florida  could  not  have  the    benefit  of  the  trial  by 
jury  in  criminal  case*. — This  assumption  of  regal  prerogative  we  leave 
for  the  consideration  of  those  who  admire  the   republican  principles   of 
general   Jackson.     Let  us  proceed  to    his  practical   illustration   of  his 
powers.     By  the  treaty  ot  cession,  all  the  archives  and  documents,  re- 
lating to  the  "property  or  sovereignty  of  the  country"  were  to  be  giv- 
en up.     The  general  undertook   to   interpret   (his,  as  including  papers 
relative  to  private  property  ;  and  a  complaint   having  been   made   that 
some  such  were  in  ihe  possession  of  the  late  Spanish  governor,  Callava, 
an  order  was  i-sued  that  he  should  deliver  t!;eiu  forthwith. — They  were 
refused,  and  instead  of  sending  a  civil  officer  with  process,  gen.  Jackson 
issued  to  col.  Brooke  the  following  military  requisition  :   "You  will  fur- 
nish an  officer,  sergeant,  corporal  and  twenty  men,  and  direct  the  offi- 
cer to  call  on  me  by  1-2  past  8  o'clock  for  orders.   They  will  have  their 
arms  and   accoutrements    complete,  with    twelve  rounds  of  ammuni 
tion." — This  was  accordingly  done,  and  lieutenant  Mountz,    "  officer  of 
the  guards,"  was  directed  to  take  colonel  Callava  into   custody,   &c. — ■ 
They  found  him  at  his  house,  on  the  bed,  and  he  complained  of  being  too 
ill  to  go  with  them  ;  but  as  Messrs.  Butler  and  Bronaugh  "reported"  to 
his  excellency,  "  he  seemed  to  act  without  much  difficulty  when    the 
guard    was     ordered    to  prime   and  load." — the    defenceless  digni- 
tary was  thus  dragged  my  military  force,  before  governor  Jackson,  and 
finally  committed  to  prison  :  in  the  mean  time   his  house  was   entered 
by  order,  boxes  were  broken  open,  and  papers  taken  out. — We  leave 
you  fellow-citizens,  who  have  been  accustomed   to  the   mild  execution 
of  the  laws,  by  civil  officers  without  arms,  to  make  your  own  reflections 
upon  these  facts.     But  we  have  not  given  you  the  whole  case.     Judge 
Fromentin,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  president,  judicial  offi- 
cer of  the  territory,  was  apdlied  to,  by  the  friends  ofcol.  Callava,  for  a 
habeas  corpus.     Supposing  that  the  country  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
should  share,  in  some  degree,  the   benigity  of  a  free  government,  he 
allowed  the  writ.     Gen.  Jackson,  when  informed  of  it,  directed  captain 
Wager  to  inform  Mr.  Fromentin  that  the  prisoners  would  be   kept  con- 
fined until  released  by  his  orders  ;  and  at  the  same  time  issued   his  pre- 
cept to  bring  the  judge  before  him,  to  answer  for  having  "  attempted 
to   interfere"  with   his   authority.     Overwhelmed    by  arbitrary  pow- 
er— browbeaten  and  insulted,  the  judge  was   compelled    to  yield    his 
official   dignity  and  his  personal    independence.     To   shew   the   man- 
ner in  which  be  was  treated,  we  shall   copy   from   a  letter   of  general 
Jackson's   to    him,    dated    September  3d,     1821,   a   few   only   of  the 
epithets    of  abuse    that   were   thrown    upon  him  :    "  astonishment'''' — 
•'indignation    and  contempt" — -"you    were    capable  of  stating  a  wilful 
and  deliberate  falsehood'1'' — "you  have  the   hardihood  to    deny' — "  you 
are    regardless    nf  truth" — "  you   have    stated  another  deliberate  false- 
hood"— "  recollect  the  admonition   I  gave" — "you   will   be  treated  and 
punished  as  you   deserve."     Now  all  this  was   for  having  "dared ,"  as 
the  general  says,  to  issue  a  habeas  corpus. — But  to   cap  the  climax  of 
tyranny,  the  Spanish  officers,  (resident  at  Pensacola,  for  many    years, 
and  owning  large  property,)  were  ordered,  by  proclamation,  dated  29th 
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September,  to  leave  the  county  in  four  days.     Their  offence    was   the 
publication,  in  a  newspaper,  of  a  paragraph,  questioning  the  accuracy  of 
the  interpreters  who  had  assisted  at  the  examination  of  Col.  Callava. 
Two  of  these  gentlemen  ventured  to  return,  in  some  short  time,  to  look 
after  their  affairs,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  governors  order,  were  arrest- 
ed and  confined  in  prison.      Fortunately  for  them,  (as  no  habeas  corpus 
could  bring  relief,)  General  Jackson  resigned,  and  the  case  having  t#een 
communicated    to   the    president,   he,  at   once  directed  their  discharge, 
after  a  confinement  of  more  than  three  months  and  a  half. — But,  fellow- 
citizens,  it  would  be  impossible,  in  any  convenient  limits,  to  lay  before 
you  in  the  briefest  detail,  all  the   exceptionable  incidents  in  the    public 
life  of  Geu.  Jackson.     They  all  go  to  shew  that  in  every  situation  where 
he  has  been   entrusted  with  power,  he  has  made   his  own  will  the  rule 
of  his  actions. — He  suspended   or  rather  prostrated   the  executive  and 
legislative   functions    of    Louisiana  :     He    surrounded   the  hall   of    the 
assembly    with    troops,    and    excluded    the    members  :    He    arrested   the 
governor,   dragged    him  by  a  military  guard    through  the    streets,  and 
even   threatened  to  hang  him  if  he  again  displeased  him  :    He  prohibited 
the  governor  of  Georgia,  from  exercising   his  constitutional    command 
over  the  militia  of  his   own  state :     He  usurped  the  absolute  control  of 
the  armies  under  him  in  time  of  peace,  by   directing  his  officers  to    re- 
ceive no  orders  from  the  war  department,  unless  they  came  through  him : 
He  assumed  the  prerogative  of  making  war,,  which  congress  alone  can 
do  by  the  constitution  :     He  abrogated  and  set  at  naught  the  established 
laws  of  nations,  and  instituted  a  new    code  of  his  own,  ex  re  nata,  de- 
vised often   in   passion  and   vengeance — and  executed  in  blood  :    He 
violated  the  laws,  and  disregarded  the  articles  of  war: — We  ask  now 
your  candid  consideration  of  the  facts   we   have  disclosed,  and  sub- 
mit  to    your    decision,  whether    we    have    not    fully    sustained  our 
second    personal  objection  to  General    Jackson. — Can    it  be  possible 
that  a  man  whose   whole  course  of  public  conduct,  has  been  marked 
by  violence,  usurpation   and   tyranny,  can  be   chosen  to  preside  over 
the  destinies  of  the  only  free  people  on  the  globe  ?     But  we   know, 
many  will  say,  that   the  principles   of  General  Jackson  are   too  pure, 
and  his  patriotism   too  elevated,  to  allow  him  to  entertain   designs  un- 
favorable/o  the  liberties  of  his   country.     To   this  we  will  reply,  that 
we  do  not  charge  him  with    any  deliberate  intention  of  mischief:     We 
only  urge  the  dangerous  tendency  of  his  mind  and  temper ;  and  (or  that 
reason  we  hope  he  will  never  be  placed  in  a  situation  to  test  his  princi- 
ples or  tempt  his  patriotism. — We  believe  he  possesses  good  feeling  and 
love  of  country — So  at  one  time,  perhaps  did  Robespierre  : — His  char- 
acter was  unexceptionable — his  conduct  irreproachable — and  so  ardent 
was  his  zeal  for  liberty  that  he  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  publish  a 
paper  called  "  The  defender  of  the  Constitution." — Yet  he  was  led  on  by 
circumstances,  til!  lie  became  a  bloody  tyrant. — We  disclaim  any  com- 
parison, however.     Our  objfet  is  merely  to  shew  the  possibility,  that 
men  may  be  carried   away,  by  their  p.issions,  their  interests,  or  their 
mistaken  notions  of  right,  to  do  acts,  at  which   they  would   once  have 
revolted. — Marcus  Manlius,  by  his  personal  prowess,  saved  the  capital 
at  Rome  — He  was  the  idol  of  the  people  and  their  advocate.     He  pro- 
posed   the     abolition    of   consulates   and    dictatorships,    and  a  perfect 
equality    of    rights:      Yet    this    same  Manlius.   at  length  attempted  to 
usurp  the   sovereign    power,    was    convicted    and    thrown    from    the 
Tarpeian  rock.     But  take  another  instance,  upon  better  authority,  to 
which  you  can  all  advert.     When  the  prophet  told  Hazael  of  the  evil  he 
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would  do  to  the  children  of  Israel — that  he  would  set  on  fire  their  strong 
holds,  and  slay  their  young  men  with  the  sword,  4*c  his  reply  was, 
"  what !  is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing  ? — and 
yet  in  a  very  short  time,  he  murdered  his  king,  and  committed  all  the 
atrocities  that  had  been  predicted. 

Our  third  personal  objection  to  General  Jackson  for  the  presidency, 
is   his  want  of  qualifications.     On    this  point  we  might  rely  upon  nega- 
tive,  proof,    viz.  the  non-existence  of  any  evidence  of  his  talents  and 
knowledge  as  a  civilian  and  statesman ;   but  we   have  abundant  positive 
testimony  to  adduce — We  need  only  refer  again  to  his  official   letters, 
orders,  &c.  to  shew  that  he  is  by  no  means  versed  in  constitutional  and 
municipal  law,  or  the  law  of  nations.     The  egregious  blunders   he  has 
committed   in  legal   interpretation,  and    in  the  execution  of  his   legiti- 
mate powers,  evince  such  a  want  of  judgment  and   knowledge  as   must 
render  it  unsafe  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  government.     His   at- 
tempt to  bring  the  inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  under  the  description  of 
spies,  if  seen  in  the  streets  after  9  o'clock  at  night :   His  order  to  captain 
M'Keever,  already  noticed  :  His  opinion  that  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister 
might  be  executed  as  "outlaws  and  pirates:"    His  construction  of  the 
authority  vested  in  him  as  governor  of  Florida  :  His  declaration  that  the 
"  Hartford   convention    men"    might  have  been    executed   under  the 
"  second  section,"  although  citizens  of  the   United   States  : — and   innu- 
merable other  instances,  all  prove  not  only  his  tyrannical,  dangerous 
disposition,  but  also,  his   profound  ignorance. — How  could  such  a  man 
direct  the  internal  economy  and   foreign    relations  of  a  country  like 
ours  ?  It  is  impossible  he  could  get  aiong,  without  involving  the  nation 
in  a  war,  and  then  declaring  "  martial  law" — With  the  aid  of  military 
courts  then   it  is  possible   he  might  manage   to  keep   us  in  due  submis- 
sion. -These  objections,  fellow-citizens,  sustained  as  they  are  by  irre- 
fragable proof,  we  think  ought  to  put  the  election  of  General  Jackson 
out  of  the  question.     But  there  are  other  considerations  which  are  too 
important  to  Pennsylvania,  and  to  ouf  western  section  of  it  particularly, 
to  be  omitted. — Every  fanner   has  felt  and  does  feel,  that  unless  some 
system  is  adopted  to  protect  the  productions  of  our  own  country  against 
a   ruinous   competition    from    abroad,  industry    must   be    paralyzed,   and 
prosperity  decline.     Access  to   the   markets  of  the   seaboard  also,  by 
roads  and  canals,  constructed  on  a  national  pirn  and  with  the  means   of 
the  general  government,  has  become  indispensable  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  interior. — These  objects  combined,  form  what  is  called  the  *■*  Amer- 
ican system,"  and  have  for  a  long  time  engaged  the  patriotic  zeal  and  the 
best  exertions  of  the   friends  of  the  country — Against  them,  the  plan- 
ters of  the  southern  states  are  arrayed  in  formidable  force.      In  proof  of 
this,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  known  interests  and  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple in  that  section  of  the  union  ;  to  the  proceedings  of  their  public 
meetings  ;  to  the  declarations  of  their  public  men  ;    to  their  memorials 
to  congress,  deprecating  the  measures  of  which  we  so  much  approve  ; 
and  to  the  vote  of  the  members  on  the  woollen  bi!i  of  the  last  session, 
by  which  it  will  appear  that  the  south  generally  opposed  its  passage. — 
But,  how  it  will  be  asked   does   this   affect  i he   presidential  question? 
We  answer   that  General  Jackson  as  a   planter  and  a  slave   holder,  is 
completely  identified  with  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the 'people  of  the 
South  ;  and  besides  his  strong  support  is  expected  from  that  quarter. — 
The  connection  of  the  two  subjects  i^  fully  illustrated  by  examining  the 
votes  on  the  bill  we  h;;ve  referred   to   ab*>ve.      It  will    be  seen  that  the 
members  from  the  states  friendly  to  the  present  administration  voted  in 
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favour  of  the  bill ;  and  those  from  the  states  friendly  to  Jackson,  gen- 
erally, against  the  bill  :   Thus,   the  whole  representation  from  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,   Connecticut 
and  Ohio,  in  which  states  Mr.  Adams,  it  is  admitted,  has  the  majority, 
voted  for  the  bill,  except  Mr.   Thompson,  a  partizan   of  Gen.  Jackson 
from    Ohio,    Mr.   Baylies  from   Massachusetts,    and    four   others    from 
Maine,  all  known  to   be  in  favour  of  the   general. — From  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,   Tennessee,  Virginia,  Mississippi,   and  Ala- 
bama,   claimed   to    be    for   Jackson,   the   members   voted  unanimously 
against  the  bill,  except    Mr.   Johnson,  who  represents  a  district  in  Vir- 
ginia friendly  to  the  administration. —  New-York,   New-Jersey,   Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Missouri,  which  we  think,  will  eventually  sup- 
port Mr.   Adams,  gave   large  majorities   in   favour  of  the  bill:    indeed 
the  only  opposition   was  from   the  general's  friends.— For  instance,  in 
Pennsylvania,   Messrs.   Ingham,  Kremer,    Buchanan,    Kittera,    Wurts, 
Stevenson,  and  Adams,  the  only  members  who   voted  against  the  bill, 
are  known  to  be  devoted  Jackson  men. — The  result  gives — For  the 
bill,  106,  of  whom  90  were  friends  of  the  administration  ; — 12  for  Jack- 
son, and  4  doubtful  :   against  the  bill,  95,  of  whom  79  were  for  Jackson 
— 12  for  the  administration,  and  4  doubtful. — This  exhibition  can  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  views  of  the  respective  parties,  on  the  great  question  of 
policy.     That  the  "  American  system"  will  eventually  form  the  point 
of  difference,  we  are  fully  convinced. — Many  of  the  general's  friends  in 
this  state  are  unwilling,  we  know,  to  believe  that  he  is  opposed  to  those 
great  measures,  upon  which  the  prosperity   of  internal  Pennsylvania 
depends.     We  would  ask  such  persons,  why  their  candidate   has  not 
come  out,  unequivocally,  on  a  subject,  with  respect  to  which  he  knows 
the  people  feel  such  intense  anxiety.    He  has  been  ready  enough  to  ap- 
pear before  the  public,  to  criminate  his  rival,  and  give  his  conjectures 
and  inferences,  with  respect  to  alleged  corruption  in  Mr.  Clay  ;   but  his 
own  sentiments  and  opinions,  in  relation  to  matters  of  vital  importance, 
remain  yet  in  the  dark. — But  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  anticipating  his 
course.     It  is  a  law  in  mechanical  philosophy,  that  a  body  must  always 
move  precisely  in  the  line  of  direction  of  the  impinging  force  :    This  is 
equally  true  in  politics.      A  tn;in  who  h;»s  been  elevated  to  office   in  the 
Strife  of  parties,  will  always  endeavour  to  support  the  views   and  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  those  who  have  elected  him. — General  Jackson, 
if  successful  at  all,  will  be  so  through  the  votes  of  the  South  :  and  that 
he  will  go  with  them  in  all  great  measures  of  policy,  is  clear  upon  every 
principle  of  human  nature. 

We  have  then  fellow  citizens,  laid  before  you  the  grounds  of  our  op- 
position to  General  Jackson  We  think  they  are  conclusive  against  his 
election.  But  are  there  any  well  founded  objections  to  the  present  in- 
cumbent, Mr.  Adams?  In  a  brief  examination  of  this  question,  we  shall 
pursue  the  topics  suggested  in  an  address,  lately  published  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  friends  of  General  Jackson. — With  respect  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  Mr  Adams,  there  is  no  dispute  ;  "  his  talents,  industry,  and 
habits  of  business,  his  general  acquaintance  with  all  the  minutias  and 
routine  of  the  departments  of  state  and  diplomatic  concerns,  arb  free- 
ly ADMITTED,  while  his  INTERESTS  are  ACKNOWLEDGED  to  be  AMERI- 
CAN." We  wish  those  gentlemen  had  been  equally  candid,  or  we 
would  rather  say  better  informed,  with  respect  to  the  private  deport- 
ment and  manners  of  Mr.  Adams.  They  ought  not  to  have  imposed 
upon  the  people  the  remarks  which  follow  these  we  have  quoted.  So 
far  from  being  truly  descriptive,  they  have  not  the  slightest  aspect  of 
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the  most  unostentatious,  plain,  modest,  unassuming  man  in  the  nation'.^- 
We  do  not  think  it  worth  while  however  to  notice  such  "  ad  c  iptan- 
"dum"  portraiture  The  republican  simplicity  of  Mr.  Adams  is  as  re- 
markable as  the  splendor  of  his  talents. 

We  are  only  sorry  that  gentlemen  whom  we  respect,  should  descend 
to  such  an  artifice.      The  insinuation  about  ^  heir  presumptive"  is  equal- 
ly   unworthy  of  their  good   sense  and  dignity  of  character.      Why    not 
assail  by  facts  the  public,   or   even  private  character  of    Mr.   Adams. 
We   agree   that  both  shall   be  open  to   investigation.      But   to  support 
Gen.  Jackson  by  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  to  run  down  Mr.    Ad- 
ams by  appealing  to  their  prejudices,  does  not  comport  either  with  can- 
dor, justice  or  the  public  interest. — Let   only  truth  appear,  and  we  are 
content.      We  shall    proceed    to  notice    the  only  ground  of  objection  to 
Mr    Adams  that   the   committee  have  set  forth       It    is  <aid   to    be  his 
"  acceptance  of  the   presidency  in    direct  opposition   to  the    expressed 
will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  "     This    is  a   strong  assertion, 
and  if  supported  by  proof,  we  should  abandon  our  candidate  to  his  fate. 
But  it  is  not  true;  and    we  sh  ill  shew  thar  Mr    Adams  not  only    is  the 
constitutional  president,  but  that  he  had  also  a  greater  popular  vote  than 
any  of  his  competitor-. — We  know  that  the  public  mind  his  been  mis- 
led on  this  subject  ;  as-.unptions   have    been  held  up  as  facts,  and    the 
wildest  notions  have    been  represented  as    legitimate    theories. -r— We 
ho  e  to  have  a  patient  hearing,  and  we  undertake  to  maintain  our   posi- 
tion.     It    is   not  denied  that  Mr.    Adams  is  lawfully  president  according 
to  all  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  but  it  is  said  the  spirit  of  our  repub- 
lican representative  system  has  been  violated — If  it  has,  we  agree  that 
the  people  should  express  their  disapprobation  in  the  most  unequivocal 
manner.      But  when  you  are  called  upon  to   turn  out  one  man,  because 
the  spirit  of  your  government  ha*  been  disregarded,  and  put  in  another 
who  has  trampled  upon  the  letter  of  your  constitution  and  laws,  we  ex- 
pert that   you  will  require  full  and  ample  evidence.  —  How    then  stands 
the  case  ?    In  1824  there  were  four  candidates  for  the    presidency,  and 
in  the  electoral  colleges  Mr.  Adams  had  8i  vote*,  Gen.  Jackson  99,  Mr. 
Crawford  41,  and  Mr.  Clay  37, — no  one  having  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number,    which  is  necessary  in  order  to  a  choice. — Gen.  Jackson,  the 
highest,    had  little  more  than    one   third       By    the    12lh  article  of  the 
"amendments"  of  the  constitution,  if  no  person  have  a  majmrity  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors,  "  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest 
numbers,  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president, 
the  house   of  representatives  shall  choose  immediately    by    ballot,   the 
president  ;   but  in    choosio«,  the  president,  the  votes   shall  be  taken  by 
states,  the   representation   from  each  state   having  one  vote,"  &.c. — In 
this  mode  Mr.    Adams    was  elected,   having  37   members,  representing 
13  states,  with  a  free  population  of  3,530,656 

Gen.  Jackson  had  71  members,  representing  7  states,  with  a 

free  population  of  "  2,665,262 

Mr.  Crawford  bad  54  members,  representing  4  states,  with 

a  free  population  of  1,850,026 

Mr.  Adams  therefore  having  13  states  out  of  24  had  a  char  majority., 
and  was  constitutionally  elected  president.  This  is  not  denied  ;  but 
our  opponents  assert,  that  a  "majority  of  the  states,  if  their  wishes  had 
been  complied  with,  were  opposed  to  his  election."  We  do  not  see  by 
what  process  of  reasoning,  those  ingenious  calculators  arrive  at  the 
fact.  If  the  majority  of  the  states  were  opposed  to  Mr.  Adams,  they 
were  certainly  not  in  favour  of  Gen.  Jackson,  otherwise  he  would  have 
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been  elected.  In  truth,  no  man  can  tell  what  was  never  ascertained  ; 
the  electoral  voies  were  divided  among  the  four  candidates  and  what 
the  result  might  have  been,  if  one  of  them  had  withdrawn  before  the 
election,  is  entire!}'  matter  of  conjecture.  We  do  not  see  how  it  ough 
to  affect  the  integrity  of  Mr.  Adams,  if  even  the  fact  was  as  stated.  He 
did  not  elect  himself; — the  attempt  at  choice  by  the  people  was  past, 
and  he  was  finally  chosen  in  the  only  way  a  president  could  have  been 
chosen.  He  is  again  before  the  nation,  and  let  him  stand  or  fall  by  his 
merits.  But  to  go  really  to  the  spirit  and  fundamental  principles  of  our 
democratic  institution,  it  matters  not  (as  regards  the  claim  now  to  pop- 
ular favour.)  how  the  majority  of  the  states  in  their  electoral  colleges 
were,  as  between  the  to  present  candidates,  if  Mr.  Adams  had  a  grea- 
ter number  of  popular  votes.  The  mode  of  electors  is  the  way  devised 
by  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  get  most  conveniently  at  the  pub- 
lic will.  It  is  a  very  imperfect  plan,  in  that  respect  to  be  sure,  because 
a  man  might  have  a  majority  01  electors,  and  yet  not  have  a  majority  of 
popular  votes.  Suppose,  for  instance,  there  are  two  candidates,  in  24 
states  with  a  votnble  population  of  500,000  persons,  and  each  state 
having  one  electoral  vote.  In  10  of  the  states,  one  of  the  candidates 
has  nearly  all  the  votes,  say  200,000,  which  will  give  him  10  electoral 
votes.  In  each  of  the  14  remaining  states,  the  opposing  candidate  has 
a  bare  majority,  yet  he  will  gel  14  electoral  votes.  Now  in  such  a 
case,  the  party  who  fails  might  have  much  the  greater  number  of  pop- 
ular votes.  The  successful  person  would  be  legally  and  fairly  elected 
according  to  the  constitution,  though  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  dem- 
ocracy. There  are  inconveniences  in  every  mode  that  can  be  devised. 
If  the  election  was  immediately  by  a  plurality  of  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  we  would  prefer,  still  a  candidate,  when  there  are  a  great 
tn^ny  running,  might  be  elected,  and  not  have  one  third  of  the  whole 
number.  In  the  case  we  are  examining,  we  contend  that  Mr.  Adams 
had  a  plurality  of  popular  voles,  and  therefore  upon  pure  democratic 
principles  ought  to  be  president.  For  instance,  in  the  six  New-Eng- 
land states,  as  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Gen  Jackson,  Mr.  Adams  had 
almost  the  entire  suffrage  of  the  people  ;  in  the  other  states  the  votes 
were  much  divided,  and  although  Gen  Jackson  had  majorities  to  obtain 
the  electors,  yet  he  had  not  such  majorities  as  would  counterbalance 
Mr.  Adams'  majorities- in  the  eastern  states.  The  following  table  will 
illustrate  the  argument  we  have  endeavoured  to  present,  and  which  per- 
haps requires  more  developement  to  make  it  intelligible. — 
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In  some  of  the  states  it  will  be  observed  that  the  electors  were  cho- 
sen by  the  legislatures.  The  popular  votes  therefore  in  those  states  is 
computed  from  an  ascertained  ratio  of  the  actual  votes,  with  the  num- 
ber of  voters,  in  the  other  states  • — they  are  distributed  according  to  the 
proportion  of  electoral  votes  for  each  of  the  candidates-  Thus  in  Ver- 
mont, where  Adams  had  all  the  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  we  have 
given  him  tire  whole  number  of  popular  votes.  In  New- York,  they 
are  divided  according  to  the  electoral  votes  each  received  ;  and  in, 
South  Carolina,  where  Jackson  received  all  the  electoral  votes,  be  in  at* 
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owed  all  the  popular  votes.  The  result  thus  stated  shews  that  al'hough 
Mr  Adams  received  1661*12  votes  of  the  people,  he  had  t»ut  84  votes 
in  the  electoral  colleges  ;  while  G«jn.  Jackson,  with  only  153733  popu- 
lar votes  received  the  votes  of  99  electors.  It  the  electoral  vol  e>  had 
been  in  accordance  with  the  votes  of  the  people,  Mr.  Adams  would 
have  had  more  than  Jackson.  Our  opponents  complain  that  Maryland 
and  Illinois,  in  congress,  voted  for  Mr.  Adams.  Let  us  examine,  from 
the  data  furnished,  whether  this  was  not  exactly  as  the  people  wished. 
In  Maryland,  as  the  table  shews,  Mr.  Adams  had  14832  and  Gen.  Jack- 
son 14523  popular  vote9.  Now  upon  pure  democratic  principles,  Mr. 
Adams  ought  to  have  got  all  the  electoral  votes  of  that  state,  and  if  the 
electors  had  been  chosen  as  in  Pennsylvania  by  a  general  ticket,  he 
would  have  had  them.  But  in  the  division  of  districts  ii  happened  that 
Gen.  Jackson,  with  a  less  number  of  popular  votes,  obtained  7  electoral 
votes.  If  Mr.  Adams  had  obtained  them,  the  result  would  have  been 
92  each.  In  Illinois  also  Mr  Adams  had  1541,  and  Gen  Jackson  only 
1272  votes  of  the  people. — Upon  the  same  principle  Adams  therefore 
ought  to  have  had  the  electoral  votes  of  that  state  ;  yet  Jackson  got  2 
and  he  only  one.  If  we  take  those  2  from  the  general,  and  add  them 
to  Mr.  Adaui9,  it  would  then  stand  thus — Adams  94 — Jackson  90. 

There  is  another  fact  which  appears  from  this  table,  that  ought  not 
to  be  oveilooke<L  In  the  Southern  states,  where  Gen.  Jackson  had 
his  majorities,  the  slave  population  is  represented  in  the  proportion  of 
five  to  three  whites.  Electors  were  chosen  accordingly.  Five  stoves 
therefore  bad  as  much  political  power  as  three  free  whites,  in  the  east- 
ern or  middle  states.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  Mr.  Adams  had  in 
truth  a  very  large  plurality  of  the  free  voters  of  the  United  States. 
The  subjoined  table  will  illustrate  this  argument,— 
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From  'he  above  table  it  will  appear  that  from  the  slave  Molding 
state*.  JmcUsod  received  4  J  and  Adams  but  4  electoral  votes.  The 
senatorial  representation  is  not  taken  into  account,  as  it  would  not  ef- 
fect thee  Iculation  either  way.  It  will,  also,  appear  that  of  pure  slave 
voles,  Jack»on  received  nearly  11  and  Adams  1  only.  Now  take  the 
result  as  we  have  shewn  it  would  have  been,il  Maryland  and  Illinois 
h.d  gone  entire  for  Mr.  Adams,  according  to  the  popular  vote,  viz.  :  94 
for  Adams  and  90  lor  Jackson.  Exti.  guish  the  slave  vote  altogether, 
v.  b  (  >i  would  subtract,  in  whole  numbers,  ten  from  Jackson  and  one 
from  Adams.  It  would  then  stand — Adams  93  and  Jackson  80  only — 
It  us  in  wery  poiut  oi  view,  it  is  clear,  if  the  voice  of  the  greater 
number  is  lo  he  an  indication,  that  Adams  was  the  choice  of  the  free 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  main  argument  of  our  opponents 
tails  lo  the  ground. 
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But  it  is  useless  to  occupy  your  time  in  this  fruitless  enquiry.  Out 
opponents  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  Adams  is  not  only  constitutionally  but 
honorably  elected,  unless  they  can  make  out  a  fact  which  has  been  al- 
leged. It  is  said  that  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  by  a  corrupt  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  Clay,  by  which  the  votes  of  several  states  were  turned 
Over  to  him.  This  vile  charge  has  been  at  length  traced  to  Gen.  Jack- 
son himself,  and  he  appears  before  the  nation  as  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Clay. 
By  doing  so  he  has  put  himself  in  an  awkward  situation  as  respects  the 
propriety  of  his  own  official  conduct  According  to  his  statement,  cor- 
rupt propositions  were  communicated  to  him  some  time  before  the 
election  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  When  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Clay,  as  secretary  of  state  was  made  to  the  Senate,  Gen.  Jackson, 
instead  of  disclosing  the  information  he  had  received  and  demanding 
an  investigation,  remained  perfectly  silent,  and  permitted  his  fellow- 
members  to  concur  in  the  appointment.  This  involves  him  in  a 
dilemna  ;  either  be  had  not  the  knowledge  he  now  pretends  ;  or  he  was 
guilty  of  a  gross  dereliction  of  public  duty  in  not  exposing  the  in- 
famous conspiracy.  The  same  charge  he  afterwards  insinuates  into 
circulation  by  means  of  Mr.  Carter  Beverly,  from  his  table  at  the 
Hermitage.  When  brought  home  to  him,  he  alleged  that  one  of  his 
own  friends,  Mr.  Buchanan,  had  conveyed  to  him  the  propositions 
which  he  understood  to  come  from  Mr.  Ciay.  Is  he  supported  in  this 
averment?  Not  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  contra- 
dicted him  in  every  material  particular,  and  most  triumphantly  vindi- 
cated Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  from  the  base  suggestions — Every  rag 
©I  covering  has  been  torn  from  the  vile  contrivance,  and  it  stands  be- 
fore the  people  in  all  its  naked  deformity.  The  web  of  moonshine 
which  Mr.  John  H.  Eaton,  the  Pensaeola  speculator,  has  since  endea- 
vored to  throw  over  it,  cannot  conceal  it  from  the  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  public.  His  publishing  letters  without  names,  stating  facta 
that  never  existed,  will  not  do  any  longer.  The  people  are  not  to  be 
deceived:  they  must  have  fads  and  evidence.  Mr.  Clay  is  like  gold 
tried  in  the  fire.  He  stands  as  high  in  honor  as  he  is  elevated  by  his 
talents  and  distinguished  by  his  services — He  braves  the  severest 
scrutiny. — But  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer  defeuce  where  there  is  no  ac- 
cusation. The  charge  of  corruption  is  blown  sky  high  ;  not  a  tatter 
of  it  floats  in  the  air.  The  Jackson  committee  have  not  ventured  to 
reiterate  the  calumny.  We  should,  however,  have  been  more  pleased 
with  their  candor,  ii  no  lurking  insimiation  was  to  be  found  in  their 
address.  The  only  question  which  they  make  before  the  people  then,  is 
one  which  does  not  effect  the  integrity  ol  either  Mr.  Adams  or  Mr.  Clay. 
It  is  one  of  political  principle  about  which  the  best  men  differ.  Does 
the  relation  between  the  representative  and  his  immediate  constituents 
subsist,  in  the  election  of  president  by  congress,  so  far  as  to  bind  in  duty 
the  member  to  vote  according  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  elected  him? 
But  this  question  is  merely  abstract;  because  the  facts  do  not  present 
it  in  the  present  case.  No  instructions  were  given  by  the  people  ;  nor 
could  there  have  been.  The  law  has  provided  no  mode  by  which  their 
wishes  in  the  particular  contingency  can  be  ascertained.  Any  expres- 
sion made  by  a  public  meeting  ia  by  no  means  satisfactory  as  to  the  real 
state  of  popular  sentiment ;  and  surely  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  Ihe 
legislature  of. a  state  can  undertake  to  decide  what  the  opinions  of  the 
people  are  on  the  subject,  It  is  a  matter  not  confided  to  them,  and 
their  interference  is  usurpation. — This  subject  might  be  discussed  with 
profit   perhaps,  more  in  detail,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  occupied  yon 
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too  long.  We  would  conclude,  fellow  citizens,  with  a  solemn|  appeal 
to  vour  good  sense  and  love  of  freedom.  If  you  prize  the  free  insti- 
tutions  of  your  country,  we  eutreat  you  not  to  founder  them  upon  the 
rock  were  every  republic,  heretofore,  has  split. — Should  violence  and 
proscription  succeed  in  procuring  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  our 
liberties  are  gone.  The  forms  of  our  political  organization  may  for  a 
short  time  be  continued,  hut  the  substance  is  taken  away.  A  military 
despotism  will  overawe  the  exercise  of  our  privileges,  and  make  them 
subservient  to  the  will  of  a  tyrant  — If  a  phrensied  devotion  to  an  idol 
has  not  subverted  your  reeson,  we  call  upon  you  10  pause  and  reflect 
upon  the  facts  we  have  disclo*ed.  Attend  to  the  lesson  of  experience  ; 
let  history  speak  to  you  in  the  language  of  warning  and  admonition; 
and,  finally,  hear  the  voice  of  your  beloved  Jefferson,  who  from  the 
brink  of  the  grave  addressed  to  you  his  apprehension  of  your  impend- 
ing ruin,  in  these  awful  and  portentous  words :  "  My  country,  thou  too, 
will  experience  the  fate  which  has  befallen  every  free  government  ;— 
thy  liberties  will  be  sacrificed  to  the  glory  of  some  military  chieftain. 
I  had  fondly  hoped  to  have  found  in  thee  an  excejtion — but  thy  sup- 
port of  Jackson — a  man  who  has  disregarded  every  order  he  ever  re- 
ceived — who  has  trampled  under  foot  the  laws  and  constitution  of  hk 
country — and  who  has  substituted  his  own  ungovernable  will  as  his 
only  rule  of  conduct — thy  support  of  such  a  man,  shakes  my  confidencey 
in  the  capacity  of  man  for  self  government,  and  I  fear  all  is  lost." — But 
if  you  allow  your  judgment  to  control  your  passions  ;  if  you  will  in- 
vestigate and  form  your  deliberate  opinion  of  your  true  interests  and 
duty,  from  evidence,  you  will  avoid  the  destiny  that  otherwise  awaits 
you  and  us — and  all  will  be  safe. 

We  are  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  in  our  common  cause,  your  friend** 
and  servants,  &c. 


Thomas  H.  Baird, 
John  Johnson, 
Richard  Bard, 
Robert  Colrnery. 
Joseph  Henderson, 
John  Reed, 
James  Keys, 
James  Kerr, 
Robert  M'Farland, 
William  Welsh, 
John  Rodgers, 
John  Myers, 
Andrew  Sutton, 
Abel  MTarland, 
Thomas  Vennom, 
William  Lindley, 
John  IM'Coy, 
George  Wilson, 
James  M'Quown, 
Henry  Alter, 
James  Allison, 


David  Clarke, 
James  Boyd, 
John  Boyd, 
Thoma«  telCMi 
Walter  Craig, 
William  Vance. 
Benjimin  Rubbit, 
Thomas  Walker, 
James  Proudfoot, 
James  M'Farren, 
John  Vonre, 
Samuel  M'Ghmghlin, 
George  Murray, 
William  Berry, 
Joseph  Reed, 
Thomas  M'Glanghlin, 
Joseph  Crawford, 
Jonathan  Lpatherman, 
Alexander  Gordon, 
William  Colmery, 
David  Hay, 

CoMMITTSF. 
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The  foregoing  ADDRESS  was  adopted  at  an  Administration 
Meeting,  in  pursuance  of  pubiic  notice,  at  the  Court  Home,  in  the 
borough  of  Washington.  Pennsylvania  on  the  li5th  day  ot  September, 
1827.  THOM  \S  M'CALL,  Esq.  of  West  Middletowo,  president, 
JAMES  KERR  and  JAMES  KEYS,  vice  presidents.  WALTER 
CRAIG,  WILLIAM  WELSH  and  RICHARD  BARD,  Esqs  Secre- 
taries,  the  address  was  read,  and  among  other  resolutions,  the  follow- 
ing were  unanimously  adopted,  viz: — 

"Resolved,  That  4000  copies  of  this  address  be  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  and  distributed. 

"  Resolved.  That  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Baird,  John  Johnson,  Richard 
Bard,  Robert  Colmery,  Joseph  Henderson.  John  Reed,  James  Keys, 
James  Kerr,  Robert  M'Farland,  William  Welsh,  John  Rodgers,  John 
Myers,  Andrew  Sutton,  Abel  M'Farland,  Thomas  Vennum,  William 
Lind!ey,John  M'Coy,  George  Wilson,  James  M'Quown,  Henry  Alter, 
James  Allison,  David  Clarke,  James  Boyd,  John  Boyd,  Thomas 
M'Call,  Walter  Craig,  William  Vance,  Benjamin  Bubbit,  Thomas 
Walker,  James  Proudfoot,  James  M'Farren,  John  Vance,  Samuel 
M'Glaughlin,  George  Murray,  William  Berry,  Joseph  Reed,  Thomas 
M'Glaughlin,  Joseph  Crawford,  Dr.  Jonathan  Leatherman,  Alexander 
Gordon,  William  Colmery,  and  David  Hay,  be  appointed  a  committee 
to  correspond  with  the  different  parts  of  the  state,  in  order  to  arrange 
the  time,  &c.  when  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  hold  a  general  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  the  friends  of  the  present  administration  of  the 
state  and  general  gfovpr***1'"****,  Dn<i  (U^t  thow  n]^n  a^i  aaa  «ommittpo  of 
vigilance, -.n'h  power  to  call  meetings  from  time  to  time,  and  take  such 
other  measures  as  may  be  necessary. 
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